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3205. [Anon.] Sir Henry Head, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.S., 1861-1940; editor of Brain 1910~-1925. 
Brain, 1940, 63, 205-208.—Brief memorial note and 
bibliography including 70 of Head's publications.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3206. Baxter, B. Problems in the planning of 
psychological experiments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 
54, 270—-280.—Recently psychologists have begun 
to use the methods developed by Fisher in experi- 
mental agriculture. The present article discusses 
some of the difficulties that arise when methods 
developed in one field are applied in another. ‘‘The 
terms treatment, level, variety, combination, repli- 
cation, block, plot, confounding, and experimental 
error are given psychological meaning. The rela- 
tion of heterogeneity of the experimental block to 
the precision of the tests for significance, which 
caused so much difficulty in agricultural designs, is 
discussed with particular reference to psychology. 
Some solutions as seen by the psychologist are 
offered.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3207. Bishop, M. C. A note on computation for 
analysis of variance. Ann. math. Statist., 1939, 10, 
393-399.—A method of computing is presented which 
reduces the arithmetic to a repeated application of a 
single procedure with adequate checks, reveals 
rather than obscures’ the sample variances, and 
provides an intuitively logical portrayal of the step- 
by-step improvement of the estimate of population 
variance. Examples are worked out, involving a 
single criterion of classification and multiple criteria. 
—S. B. Sells (Brooklyn). 


3208. Burt, C. The factors of the mind: an intro- 
duction to factor-analysis in psychology. New 
York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. xiv + 509. $5.00.— 
Directing himself especially to the general psycholo- 
gist who may have little mathematical or statistical 
knowledge, the author discusses: (1) the logical and 
metaphysical status of factors in psychology; (2) 
the relations between different methods of factor 
analysis; and (3) the application of factor analysis to 
correlations between persons (inverted factor an- 
alysis). The author regards factors as descriptive 
rather than causal, and as principles of classification 
rather than “primary abilities’ or “‘mental powers.”’ 
He emphasizes the essential similarity of all factor 
theories and of all methods of factor analysis. 
Finally, the thesis is defended, and supported with 
data on temperamental types, that ‘‘whether persons 
or traits are correlated, the main type-functions 
(i.e., all significant factors except the first) remain 
virtually the same throughout.”’ An appendix on 


working methods for computation is included.— 
Anne Anastasi (Queens). 


3209. Campbell, C. A. The psychol of effort 
of will. Proc. Aristot. Soc., 1940, 40.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] In an endeavor to give a 
positive account of the experience of will effort 
accounts of McDougall, Stout, and Thouless are 
criticized. Decision to combat our formed character 
rests with the self or the capacity through effort of 
will to cut loose from formed character.—H. Helson 
(Bryn Mawr College). 

3210. Chambers, E.G. Statistical calculation for 
beginners. New York, Cambridge: Macmillan, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1941 & 1940. Pp. viii 
+ 110. $2.00.—This is a book on the manipulation 
of statistical data, not on the theory of statistics. 
After dealing with averages and measures of dis- 
persion the author gives a discussion of the normal 
distribution and significance of the mean and of the 
differences between the means of both large and 
small samples. Methods of calculating correlations 
and the significance of the difference between two 
correlations are then given, while partial, biserial, 
and four-fold correlation are also dealt with. The 
last 2 chapters are on regression and the correlation 
ratio and on contingency and goodness of fit. 
Numerous worked examples, exercises (with answers) 
and computation tables—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge). 

3211. D(allenbach), K. M. The New Brunswick 
meeting of the Society of Experimental Psycholo- 
gists. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 295.—A report 
of the 37th annual meeting, held March 27 and 28, 
1941, at Rutgers University—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3212. Dwyer, P.S. The solution of simultaneous 
equations. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 101-129.— 
This paper is an attempt to integrate the various 
methods which have been developed for the nu- 
merical solution of simultaneous linear equations. 
It is demonstrated that many of the common meth- 
ods, including the Doolittle Method, are variations 
of the method of “‘single division.’’ The most useful 
variation of this method, in case symmetry is 
present, appears to be the Abbreviated Doolittle 
method. The method of multiplication and sub- 
traction likewise can be abbreviated in various ways 
of which the most satisfactory form appears to be 
the new Compact method. These methods are then 
applied to such problems as the solution of related 
equations, the solution of groups of equations, and 
the evaluation of the inverse of a matrix.—(Courtesy 
Psychometrika). 

3213. Fauville, A. Psychologie scientifique et 
psychologie philosophique. (Scientific and philo- 
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sophical psychology.) Tijdschr. Phil., 1940, 2, 621- 
630.—Scientific psychology cannot integrate all of 
its results into a unified system, because its aims 
and methods cannot be defined in an exact manner. 
Special techniques develop whenever particular 
problems present themselves. This systematic 
weakness is due to the youthfulness of psychology 
as a science, which in turn results from the difficulty 
of experimentation and measurement in this area 
and the complexity of aims. Scientific and philo- 
sophical psychology develop independently of each 
other, but the general results of the former are clari- 
fied by the main theses of the latter and thus made 
more significant and satisfying —H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


3214. Flugel, J.C. Hemry Havelock Ellis: 1859— 
1939. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 1-7.—This is 
a brief sketch of the mental outlook and personality 
of ‘‘one of the few modern psychologists who have 
left their mark upon the world without ever holding 
an academic or official position, and probably the 
only one who during his whole career never de- 
livered a single lecture or address” seen against the 


background of his enormous literary productivity 
expressive of far-flung interests ranging through both 
the scientific and literary spheres——R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph's College for Women). 


3215. Greenwood, J. A., & Greville, T. N. E. 
On the probability of attaining a given standard in an 
infinite series of trials. Ann. math. Statist., 1939, 10, 





297—298.—This problem is of interest in experiments 
on extrasensory perception. It applies to an event 
(1) with constant probability p of occurrence, re- 


peated an infinite number of times; (2) where the 
ratio of deviagion of expected | number of successes 


to the standard deviation Vnpq is recomputed after 
each problem. The authors present a mathematical 
proof that the probability is unity that this ratio 
will at some time equal or exceed some positive 
number K.—S. B. Sells (Brooklyn). 


3216. Groos, K. Das Wesen und die Formen der 
Bewusstheit. (The nature and forms of conscious- 
ness.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 149, 1-30.—The author 
discusses under (A) the nature of consciousness: (1) 
conceptual knowledge, (2) consciousness and sensory 
data, (3) consciousness and the waking state, (4) 
conditions of consciousness (retrospective presenta- 
tion, attention, the ego), and (5) consciousness and 
object. Subtopics under (B), forms of consciousness, 
are: (1) hypological, logical, and metalogical forms 
of consciousness, and (2) different contents of 
consciousness.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3217. Guilford, J. P. The difficulty of a test and 
its factor composition. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 67— 


77.—A factor analysis of the ten sub-tests of the 
Seashore test of pitch discrimination revealed that 
more than one ability is involved. One factor, which 
accounted for the greater share of the variances, 
had loadings that decreased systematically with 
increasing difficulty. A second factor had strongest 
loadings among the more difficult items, particularly 
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those with frequency differences of 2 to 5 cycles per 
second. A third had strongest loadings at differences 
of 5 to 12 cycles per second. No explanation for the 
three factors is apparent, but the hypothesis is 
accepted that they represent distinct abilities. In 
tests so homogeneous as to content and form, where 
a single common factor might well have been ex- 
pected, the appearance of additional common factors 
emphasizes the importance of considering the diffi- 
culty level of test items, both in the attempt to 
interpret new factors and in the practice of testing. 
The same kind of item may measure different abilities 
according as it is easy or difficult for the individuals 
to whom it is applied.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


3218. Hearnshaw, L. S. Psychology and opera- 
tionism. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1941, 19, 44-57.— 
The aim of operationism, to make scientific pro- 
cedure more orderly, cannot be realized in psychology 
by means of this approach. While its alliance with 
logical positivism promotes objectivity, the result 
of operationism in psychology is either an existen- 
tialist denial of immediate experience or an extreme 
behaviorism. The identification of concepts with the 
operations that define them is not empirically 
justifiable. On the other hand it is important to 
avoid the kind of nominalism to be found in G. 
Allport and McDougall. Spearman’s factor method 
provides an adequate corrective. The author 
briefly reviews the salient items in operationist 
literature.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3219. Hebb, D. O., & others. [Eds.] Bul- 
letin of the Canadian Psychological Association. 
Kingston, Ontario: Canadian Psychological Associa- 
tion, Queen’s University. October, 1940. Quar- 
terly. $1.00 per year to non-members. 


3220. Herr, V. The use of freedom in everyday 
life. Proc. Amer. Cathol. phil. Ass., 1940, 16, 143- 
148.—Following St. Thomas, the Catholic psycholo- 
gist, while still maintaining the doctrine of free will, 
concedes that it can be modified or limited by 
environmental influences. However, it is not easy 
to discover just what part environment plays in 
establishing man’s motives. Everyday behavior 
provides good evidence, and certain non-Catholic 
psychologists agree, that some spontaneity persists 
in spite of the determining force of social habits. 
Careful research on the formation of attitudes is 
recommended to the Catholic psychologist as an 
initial step in the direction of discovering scientific 
methods of character formation, and so helping to 
build a true sense of values in man.— M. R. Sheehan 
(Hunter). 

3221. Horst, L. v. d. 
probleem der psychologie. Stand en toekomst der 
hedendaagsche psychologie. (Symposium on the 
problem of psychology. The state and future of 
contemporary psychology.) Tijdschr. Phil., 1940, 2, 
596-620.—The present state and the future of 
psychology do not show a unitary aspect, but the 
field is in a continuous process of reorganization. 
Tensions among different investigators and internal 
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tensions in individual workers are unavoidable. 
The psychologist cannot do without the mechanistic 
experiment; behavioristic studies are essential to 
an understanding of instincts, conditioned reflexes, 
and the like; at the same time, eliminating intro- 
spection leads to unwarranted monism. Psychology 
presents a picture not unlike that of the typical 
West European of today, placed in the midst of a 
cultural crisis—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3222. Horst, P. A non-graphical method for 
transforming an arbitrary factor matrix into a simple 
structure factor matrix. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 
79—-99.—The most commonly used method of factor- 
ing a matrix of intercorrelations is the centroid 
method developed by L. L. Thurstone. It is, how- 
ever, necessary to transform the centroid matrix of 
factor loadings into a simple structure matrix in 
order to facilitate the interpretation of the factor 
loadings. Current methods for effecting this trans- 
formation are chiefly graphical and require con- 
siderable experience and personal judgment. This 
paper presents a new method for transforming an 
arbitrary factor matrix into a simple structure matrix 
by methods almost completely objective. The 
theory underlying the method is developed and 
approximation procedures are derived. The method 
is applied to a matrix of factor loadings previously 
analyzed by Thurstone.—(Courtesy of Psycho- 
metrika). 

3223. Howells, T. H. Hunger for wholiness. 
Denver: World Press, 1940. Pp. 307. $3.00.— 
In the preface the author suggests the alternate 
titles of: a wholistic interpretation of life or an 
organismic psychology of personality. Taking 
physics and biology as the basis the writer developes 
supporting arguments for his thesis that there is in 
mankind a universal and ultimate quest for greater 
unity. The thesis is expanded to include not only a 
unity within the self, but also between the self and 
society, the latter extended to include a world-whole. 
Wholistic interpretations of personality, love, play, 
beauty, and faith constitute the subject matter of 
several chapters. In numerous sections, especially 
in a chapter on liberty and social growth, world 
movements are discussed freely with respect to the 
main thesis of the author. The argument is pre- 
sented that poverty of wholiness creates world 
conflict—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3224. Jacobson, E. Recording action-potentials 
without photography. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 
266-269.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3225. Lengyel, B. A. On testing the hypothesis 
that two samples have been drawn from a common 
normal population. Ann. math. Statist., 1939, 10, 
365—375.—A method is presented which permits 
testing 2 samples with respect to all their variables 
simultaneously. It is based on the work of Neyman 
and Pearson, who found a useful criterion, A, for 
testing the hypothesis that a sample was drawn 
from an unspecified member of an admissable set 
of populations by introducing the ratio of the likeli- 
hood that the sample was drawn from the specified 
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population to the maximum likelihood for all 
populations in the admissable set. \ can vary from 
0 to 1; the tenability of the hypothesis increases as 
the value of \ increases. *\ is the maximum likeli- 
hood that the samples tested have come from a 
common normal population divided by the maximum 
likelihood that the samples have come from any 2 
normal populations. The report presents formulas, 
the \ distribution, a test of significance, a table of 
levels of significance for \!/" at 1% and 5% for 2, 
3, and 4 variables, and an example.—S. B. Sells 
(Brooklyn). 


3226. Lerner, E. Edouard Claparéde: 1873-1940. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 296-299.—Biographical, 
with a summary of his psychological contributions.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3227. Loucks, R. B. Simplified photoelectronic 
recorder, timer, and stimulus control devices. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 443-453.—Elsewhere the 
auther has published a description of a capacitance 
pick-up device to be used in conjunction with a 
long-persistence cathode ray oscilloscope for re- 
cording tissue displacements such as eyelid or limb 
movements, or plethysmographic changes. In the 
present report there is described a simplification of 
the apparatus the chief feature of which is the sub- 
stitution for the capacitance pick-up device of a 
photoelectronic pick-up consisting merely of one 
phototube and one triode vacuum tube, which feeds 
directly into the long-persistence cathode ray oscillo- 
scope.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3228. Reyer, W. Ernst Meumann als Philosoph. 
(Ernst Meumann as a philosopher.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1940, 108, 88-91.—Meumann, who died in 
1915, is remembered by this contribution to the 
journal he founded. In 1911 he lectured on phil- 
osophy in Hamburg. His own philosophy, which was 
not systematic, centered in epistemology, and its 
scientific axioms opposed the Kantian tradition. 
He gave a prominent place to the psychological 
functioning of the individual personality, and re- 
garded inner experience as a weighty criterion for 
philosophical judgments. H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


3229. Runes, D. D. ([Ed.] The journal of 
aesthetics and art criticism. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th St. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Spring 1941. Quarterly. $4.00 per year. 


3230. Stafford, J. W. Freedom in experimental 
psychology. Proc. Amer. Cathol. phil. Ass., 1940, 16, 
148—154.—The author denies the possibility of ever 
proving experimentally that the will is free, since 
such proof would require 2 identical choice situa- 
tions, one of which the subject without any ante- 
cedent influence would terminate by choosing 
alternative A, the other by choosing alternative B. 
But such a set-up is a manifest impossibility. By 
the same token, the doctrine of determinism must 
forever remain experimentally unconfirmed. The 
argument for freedom based on an introspectively 
established ‘‘consciousness of freedom”’ is not likely 
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to be any more convincing to those who reject 
introspection as a scientific technique. Freedom 
of the will is an exclusively metaphysical problem. 
Therefore the Catholic scholar should devote his 
energies to strengthening the metaphysical proofs 
of this doctrine, and to examining more critically 
the possibility of a scientific psychology.—M. R. 
Sheehan (Hunter). 

3231. Thorpe, D. S. An improved water bottle 
for small “caged” animals. Science, 1941, 93, 460.— 
This water bottle employs two tubes; one serves as 
the drinking spout, the other, to let in air and thereby 
maintain proper pressure relations between outside 
and inside the bottle. It cannot serve as a receptacle 
for excreta, and no regurgitation occurs.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3232. Tschermak-Seysenegg, A. Uber ein Dop- 
pelspaltsystem mit Wellenlingenkonstanz fiir Mi- 
schung spektraler Lichter. (A double split apparatus 
with constant wave length for mixing spectral 
lights.) »v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1938, 139, 232-246. 
—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] An 
instrument which constitutes an improvement of the 
conventional spectroscope is described. Two light 
rays can be mixed which maintain their mean wave- 
length even when the intensity or the proportion of 
mixture are altered.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3233. Uexkiill, J. v. Bedeutungslehre. (Doc- 
trine of significance.) Leipzig: Barth, 1940. Pp. 
62. RM 4.20.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] The universe, by design, is objectively 
significant in its relationships, and _ biologically 
adaptive activity is to be interpreted in accordance 
with this doctrine of significance. Organisms are 
equipped with the means of receiving significances 
and are also capable of carrying and transmitting 
them. The assumptions about causality made by 
orthodox biology interfere with this interpretation 
which is illustrated by numerous observations of 
biological reactions as, for instance, in the behavior 
of spiders.—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3234. Valentine, W.L. Experimental foundations 
of general psychology. New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart, 1941. Pp. xvi +432. $2.00.—This is a 
revision of the 1938 volume of the same title (see 
XII: 4499). New material has been added to most 
of the chapters; the summary chapter has been 
rewritten and lengthened; the section on condition- 
ing is new; and the chapter on market research has 
been dropped. An attempt is made to meet demands 
for more integration by adding interpretative com- 
ment. Chapter headings are: nature of the psycho- 
logical experiment; phrenology, physiognomy, graph- 
ology, and character analysis; aptitudes; inheritance; 
maturation and growth; intelligence; meaning of 
intelligence test scores; physiological conditions; 
drives and motives, motives and incentives; frustra- 
tion; development of emotional behavior; emotion in 
adults; suggestibility and hypnosis; perceptual 
behavior; conditioning; learning; remembering; rea- 
soning; learning, thinking, imagining, dreaming, and 
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the brain; and summary.—D. G. Ryans (Cooperative 
Test Service). 

3235. Znaniecki, F. The social role of the man of 
knowledge. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. 212. $2.50.—The manner in which a 
scientist may transcend mere fact-finding and be- 
come a leader in social progress is described in four 
lectures: (1) sociology and the theory of knowledge, 
(2) technologists and sages, (3) schools and scholars 
as bearers of absolute truth, and (4) the explorer as 
creator of new knowledge.—C. C. Pratt (Rutgers). 


[See also abstracts 3284, 3303, 3552. ] 
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3236. Anokhin, P. K. [Problems of localization 
from the viewpoint of systemic conceptions of 
nervous functions.] Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, 
No. 6, 31-44. 

3237. [Anon.] Progress in electro-encephalog- 
raphy. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 322.—The pro- 
ductivity of theorizing about electro-anatomical 
structure of the brain is contrasted with recent 
empirical research leading to widespread use of the 
brain-potentials in localizing intracranial lesions.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3238. Bagchi, B. K. Electrical rhythm from the 
human brain. Sci. & Cult., Calcutta, 1940, 5, 658- 
661.—A review of some of the electrical phenomena 
of peripheral nerves is given as a background for a 
discussion and a review of various studies in the 
field of electroencephalography.—D. B. Lindsley 
(Brown). 


3239. Bishop, G. H. The relation of bioelectric 
potentials to cell functioning. Annu. Rev. Physioi., 
1941, 3, 1-20.—This is a critical review of recent 
literature on the subject, including particularly the 
course of excitation in nerve and muscle——W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


3240. Filimonov, I. N. [On the localization of 
function in the cerebral cortex, according to the 
data of the neurological clinic and of anatomy. | 
Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, No. 6, 23-24. 


3241. Gengerelli, J. A., & Holter, N. J. Experi- 
ments on stimulation of nerves by alternating elec- 
trical fields. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 46, 
532-534.—A preparation consisting of the sciatic 
nerve and the gastrocnemius muscle of the frog was 
extended on a clean glass slide and placed between 
94x 4 inch plates of a condenser 7 inches apart. 
A potential difference of 10,000 volts was established 
between these plates at a frequency of 60 cycles. 
As the preparation was rotated on either side of 90° 
with respect to the lines of force, the intensity of the 
muscle contraction increased and finally became 
tetanic. Control experiments indicate that the 
results were not due to direct stimulation of the 
muscle or to artifactual stimulation of the nerve by 
the glass slide. The presence of a surrounding elec- 
trolyte prevented stimulation of the nerve.—H. 
Peak (Randolph-Macon). 
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3242. Jakob, C. Estudios preliminares sébre 
una cuantificaci6n de los procesos neuropsiquicos. 
(Preliminary studies on a quantification of neuro- 
psychic processes.) Rev. neurol. B. Aires, 1940, 5 
No. 1.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. } 
Since a close relation exists between the number of 
cells involved and the complexity of a reaction, as 
well as the preponderance of some functions over 
others, the quantitative function is important. 
Jakob studied the human pyramidal tract in this 
connection. He found 3 types of axis cylinders 
(large, medium, and small) numbering, respectively, 
for each side 28,000; 25,000; and 80,000. The large 
fibers probably come from the giant cells of the 
precentral convolution; the medium and fine, from 
the giant zone and the precentral subgranulosa. 
Possibly the large fibers carry the direct and rapid 
stimulus (primary phase), and the fine, reinforcing 
and distributive stimuli (secondary complementary 
phase). Voluntary stimulation would be carried 
out in successive waves. The cortical origin of the 
pyramidal tract is much more extensive than has 
been thought. There are two rolandic-spinal cur- 
rents, and the pyramidal stimulus is not momentary 
but successive-—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

3243. Jasper, H. H. Electrical activity of the 
brain. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 377-398.— 
This is a critical review of recent literature sub- 
divided under the following headings: effects of 
local stimulation; general factors affecting spon- 
taneous cortical rhythms; relations with efferent 
systems; and clinical studies—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 

3244. Lashley, K.S. Correlated developments in 
neurology and psychology. Science, 1941, 93, 465- 
466.—Abstract. 

3245. Liddell, E. G. T., & Phillips, C. G. Ex- 
perimental lesions in the basal ganglia of the cat. 
Brain, 1940, 63, 264-274.—Electrolytic lesions were 
made in the basal ganglia of 26 cats, with 7 control 
subjects in which electrodes were passed into the 
basal ganglia without electrolysis, and 10 in which 
lesions were made outside the basal ganglia. No 
permanent physical signs appeared in the control 
animals. The most frequent sign in the experimental 
group was a “slight but persistent hypertonia of the 
extensor muscles in the contralateral limbs.”” The 
hypertonia does not become evident ‘unless the 
animal is mentally at rest, and is held up so that the 
limbs hang freely.” Also observed were, delayed 
extensor reflexes, defective placing reactions, flexor 
hypertonia on the ipsilateral side, and defective 
closure of the contralateral eyelid. The hypertonia 
may be temporarily reduced by de-afferentation.— 
D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3246. Livanov, M. N. [Certain questions con- 
cerning the mechanism of nervous activity from the 
electro-physiological viewpoint.] Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat., 1940, 9, No. 6, 81-88. 

3247. Sheehan, D. The autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 399-448.—This 
is a critical review of the recent literature classified 
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as follows: visceral afferents; visceral efferents; 
transmission at the synapse; and central autonomic 
pathways.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3248. Smith, K. U., Peterson, B. M., & Rayson, 
G. G. Spontaneous activity in guinea pigs following 
removal of the frontal areas of the cortex. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1941, 24, 439-445.—Activity records were 
secured by means of a small running cage from 13 
guinea pigs. Records were taken during 5-6 days 
prior to the operation and during a similar period 
after it. Part of the animals were run during the 
day, part during the night. The operations “‘in- 
volved bilateral removal of the frontal pole of the 
cortical surface . . . the lesion included approxi- 
mately the anterior one-third of the cortex.” 
“. . . in the majority of subjects there is a fairly 
consistent increase in the amount of activity during 
the postoperative tests.’’ Control tests showed that 
anesthetization and opening the skull without 
cortical insult caused no change in spontaneous 
activity. There was a high correlation between pre- 
and post-operative activity —C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 


[See also abstracts 3224, 3256, 3257, 3269, 3314, 
“oy 3347, 3354, 3357, 3417, 3501, 3638, 
3639. 
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3249. [Anon.] Dark adaptation tests for vitamin 
A deficiency. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 446-447.— 
A series of experiments are reviewed which seem to 
indicate that tests of speed of regeneration of the 
visual purple are much more sensitive indicators of 
vitamin A deficiency than are the usual tests of dark 
adaptation.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3250. Baérany, E. Hearing. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1941, 3, 449-460.—This is a critical review of recent 
literature —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3251. Bazett, H. C. Temperature sense in man. 
In Various. Temperature: its measurement and 
control in science and industry. New York: Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., 1941, 489-501.—In this brief 
review of certain aspects of cutaneous thermal 
sensitivity, evidence from the author’s experiments 
on the prepuce is presented to support the hypothe- 
sis that cold receptors are Krause end-bulbs, warm 
receptors Ruffini cylinders. An admittedly specula- 
tive theory of thermal gradients is proposed as the 
mechanism of their stimulation, with particular 
emphasis on the role of vascular changes in altering 
such gradients. Essential for this theory is the 
assumption that cold receptors occupy a more super- 
ficial position than warm receptors and lie in a region 
where thermal gradients normally are steeper.— 
W. L. Jenkins (Lehigh). 


3252. Betts, E. A., & Austin, A.S. Seeing prob- 
lems of school children. Optom. Wkly, 1940, 31, 
1321-1323; 1407-1409; 1431-1437; 1461-1464; 1941, 
32, 5-6; 33-37; 102—103.—These articles represent 
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the continuation of a series (see XV: 1630). Among 
the problems dealt with are: pathology, stereopsis, 
fusion, ametropia, retinoscopy, relationship between 
retinoscopic findings, manifest or basic formul, and 
analysis sequence.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, Kansas). 


3253. Betts, E. A., & Austin, A. S. Seeing prob- 
lems of school children. Optom. Wkly, 1941, 32, 
147-152; 158-160; 173-177; 201-202; 257-259; 
285-286; 313-314; 369-371.—These articles repre- 
sent the continuation of a series (see XV: 1630; 
3252). Among the problems dealt with are: adduc- 
tion and abduction, phoria, accomodation and con- 
vergence, cycloplegia, and incidence of previous 
corrections. The major conclusions from data 
secured from 118 Vth grade children are: (1) A high 
percentage of seeing difficulties among _ school 
children is revealed when a thorough visual analysis 
is made. (2) A substantial portion of the Vth 
grade population is aware of seeing difficulties. 
(3) There appears to be a significant relationship 
between reported symptoms and performance on 
visual analysis tests, but some children have seeing 
difficulties of which they are not aware. (4) There 
appears to be no significant relationship between 
achievement in reading in terms of mental capacity 
for achievement and the summation of the visual 
factors appraised in this study; this should not be 
interpreted as meaning that ocular comfort and 
visual efficiency are not desirable prerequisites for 
sustained reading activities.—D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, 
Kansas). 


3254. Birukow, G. Purkinjesches Phinomen 
und Farbensehen beim Grasfrosch, Rana temporaria. 
(Purkinje phenomenon and color vision in the grass 
frog, Rana temporaria.) Z. vergl. Phystol., 1939, 27, 
41-79.—The brightness thresholds for 5 selected 
spectral values were tested under different conditions 
of light adaptation. Frogs kept overnight in dark- 
ness were pre-adapted for 24 hrs. to the given test 
intensity. The subject’s optomotor reaction was 
tested in a rotating cylinder presenting the given test 
hue alternately striped with a given Ostwald gray 
(subject 25 cm. from cylinder wall; strip angle 6°52’). 
At 1000 Lux yellow was brightest, red next, then 
green, and blue last. Below 0.04 Lux yellow-green 
was brightest and red last. Thus a Purkinje shift 
was demonstrated. The results of the discrimination 
tests and correlative histological studies were fully 
consistent with the duplicity theory.—T. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 

3255. Birukow, G. Beobachtungen iiber Reiz- 
wertverteilung der Farben in reinen Zapfennetz- 
hiiuten. (Observations on the distribution of 
chromatic stimulative effects in rod-free retinae.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1939, 27, 322-334.—13 animals 
representing 3 rod-free species of turtles and lizards 
were tested with reflected light of 5 different wave- 
lengths. The critical response was the optomotor 
reaction to a rotated pattern bearing alternate 
strips of a variable Ostwald gray and the test hue. 
In no case was there a significant change in the 
relative intensity values of the test rays throughout 
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a range of intensities from 1300 to 0.16 Lux. Species 
differences in the relative stimulating effects of the 
long waves are attributed to the distribution of red 
and yellow oil globules associated with the cones. 
With the turtle Emys red was equivalent to 89% 
white in its stimulative effect, and histological ex- 
amination revealed a plentiful retinal supply of red 
oil globules; with the lizard Lacerta the equivalent 
of red was 36% white, and yellow oil globules pre- 
dominated in the retina. Despite its capacity for 
cone adaptation in dim light, Emys was like the 
turtle Testudo and the lizard in its lack of any 
Purkinje shift-—T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 
versity). 

3256. Bishop, G. H., & Bartley, S. H. Activity in 
the optic system following stimulation by brief 
flashes of light. Proc. Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 
46, 557—558.—Records from the cortex and superior 
colliculus following flash stimulation of the cat 
retina have been correlated with the nerve response. 
Successive spikes of nerve response, occurring at 
the rate of 100 per sec. with strong light, show 
facilitation at the geniculate level. There is evidence 
of temporal summation in the second spike of 
cortical records under these same conditions. The 
3 nerve bursts, 2 ‘‘on’’ and 1 “‘off,”’ are duplicated at 
the higher levels after suitable duration of the flash. 
Other evidence is presented to suggest that events 
in the retina and the central nervous system may be 
correlated through the common denominator of 
fiber size—H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


3257. Boehm, A. Stereognosis and tactile ‘auto- 
sensations.’ Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 31, 327—334.— 
A woman who had sustained a lesion of the right 
parietal lobe was examined for disturbances of tactile 
and kinaesthetic sensibility of the left hand, with 
which she was unable to recognize objects by touch. 
It was found that this lack of recognition was not 
due to impairment of the higher psychic functions 
of the cortex, but to the raised tactile and kinaes- 
thetic thresholds of sensation. ‘The perceptual 
image of those parts of the object that are not in 
direct contact with the organ of touch obviously 
implies a certain integrity of the tactile field as, in 
analogous case, the bridging over of the blind-spot 
in visual perception requires a certain integrity of the 
optic field.’ When this integrity is impaired by the 
rise of threshold, the perceptual image is also im- 
paired, and recognition is impossible—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

3258. Dimmick, F. L. Black and white. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 286-289.—A critique of Judd’s 
proposal (see XIV: 3947) to distinguish between the 
surface series of brightnesses (black, grey, white) and 
the aperture (film) series (ranging from very dim to 
very bright).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3259. Dimmick, F. L. A rejoinder. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 54, 294.—The author points out that 
his purpose is to distinguish between the concept of 
surface and that of visual quality with respect to 
black, white, and gray. (See XV: 3279.)—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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3260. Evans, J. N. A scotoma associated with 
menstruation. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1941, 24, 507-519. 
—Angioscotometric methods used for a group of 
subjects revealed a wedge-shaped scotoma with its 
apex at the blind-spot and its base located periph- 
erally which is associated with menstruation and 
absent in uncomplicated pregnancy.—D. J. Shaad 
(Lawrence, Kansas). 


3261. Finkenstidt, E. Die Sehgrisse. Eine 
Untersuchung der eidetisch unterbauten Wahrneh- 
mungslehre. (Visual size. A study of a theory of 
perception based on eidetics.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 148, 
205—264.—Some eidetics see in enlarged size objects 
which are moved progressively farther away from 
them. Concepts and percepts seem to be unified in 
their case, and their perception is similar to mental 
imagery. The author shows that these eidetics 
belong to the fifth and sometimes fourth classes of 
Jaensch's imagery types, and that the extent to which 
the enlargement occurs depends on the type to 
which they belong. This peculiarity decreases in 
frequency with decreasing eidetic ability, and the 
conclusion is reached that the definitely introverted 
(Jaensch’s J-3 type) accept their spatial percepts 
ready-made, while those of more variable types, 
especially of the J-1 group, develop spatial values 
individually —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3262. Fleischer, E. Entgegnung. (A rebuttal.) 
Z. Psychol., 1940, 148, 363—370.—This is a reply to 
Jaensch’s criticism (see XV: 3274). The Helm- 
holtz type of spatial perception differs from the 
Hering type, but they are not typical of different 
ontological types of subjects. Binocular vision 
operates in the same manner for all types, and no 
valid conclusions can be drawn concerning the type 
to which a subject belongs on the basis of his char- 
acteristic spatial perception—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 


3263. Gavel, L. v. Die “kritische Streifenbreite” 
als Mass der Sehschirfe bei Drosophila melano- 
gaster. (The ‘‘critical stripe width’’ as measure of 
visual acuity in Drosophila melanogaster.) Z. vergl. 
Physiol., 1939, 27, 80-135.—This is an analytical 
study testing for the fruit fly the hypothesis of 
Hertz that when stimulus stripes approximate a 
critical width corresponding to the diameter of the 
ommatidium there is an incomplete visual resolution 
and the animal responds as to reversal of normal 
pattern movement. Under special conditions, be- 
havior of normal flies followed the prediction. In 
the Drosophila eye, central ommatidia fall below 
other ommatidia in diameter. When the peripheral 
ommatidia were covered, the critical stripe width 
corresponded to the morphological angle of the 
central ommatidia; with central units excluded, the 
critical value corresponded to the angle of the larger 
circumferential ommatidia. Critical stripe width 
was found to be a complex value (corresponding to 
the minimum separabile of vertebrate vision) for 
movement vision and a constant for each zone of 
the eye, independent of intensities of illumination 
between 0.1 and 2000 Lux. Thus Hecht’s postula- 
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tion of an essential relationship between acuity, 
diameter of the receptor unit, and differential recep- 
tor-unit thresholds does not apply here—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 


3264. Gaydon, A.G. Colour sensations produced 
by ultra-violet light. Proc. phys. Soc., Lond., 1938, 
50, 714-720.—“‘The crystalline lens of the author's 
left eye has, as the result of an accident, been de- 
stroyed. The eye is now sensitive to ultra-violet 
light of quite low intensity. The sensation between 
3600 and 3100 A. is blue, not violet. The sensations 
produced by extremely faint ultra-violet light on the 
dark-adapted retina are discussed; the behaviour 
is essentially similar to that in normal scotopic 
vision, the light appearing colourless and the periph- 
eral region being more sensitive than the fovea.’’— 
W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3265. Gilbert, G. M. Inter-sensory facilitation 
and inhibition. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 381-407.— 
This is a review of experiments demonstrating the 
effects of heteromodal stimulation on sensitivity. 
The topics considered are: intensive sensitivity 
(early studies, time-intensity relationship, qualities of 
stimulation, negative results, conclusions); other 
attributes (spatial discrimination, color vision, pitch 
discrimination, conclusions); more complex proper- 
ties (flicker fusion and related phenomena, phi 
phenomenon, conclusions); theoretical implications. 
59 references.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3266. Granit, R. Visual receptors. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1941, 3, 461-474.—This is a review of recent 
literature with particular reference to the problem of 
visual purple—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3267. Grether, W. F. Spectral saturation curves 
for chimpanzee and man. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 
419-427.—-Saturation thresholds were measured at 
17 spectral points by finding the proportion of 
spectral color mixed with white needed to produce 
a discriminable hue. Complete curves of spectral 
saturation as a function of wave-length were ob- 
tained for 2 chimpanzees and 2 human beings. 
Measurements in the central spectral region were 
obtained for 3 additional human subjects. Results 
of the study are as follows: (1) The saturation 
curves for both chimpanzees and human beings 
conformed closely to similar curves for human beings 
reported by other investigators. The point of lowest 
saturation for human beings was 575 muy, for chim- 
panzees, 570 my using a comparison white of 4029° K. 
color temperature. (2) Coincident with the point of 
lowest spectral saturation there was found to be a 
radical change in primary hue. This was evidenced 
for the chimpanzees by a spontaneous reversal of 
the discrimination habit. The human subjects 
reported a shift from reddish to greenish hue. The 
findings are interpreted in terms of the Young- 
Hemholtz theory of color vision—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

3268. Grether, W. F. A new method of grating 
rotation for the Ives visual acuity test apparatus. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 467-469.—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 
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3269. Hallpike, C. S., Hartridge, H., & Rawdon- 
Smith, A. F. The response of the mammalian 
cochlea to phase-reversal in a continuous musical 
tone. Proc. phys. Soc., Lond., 1937, 49, 190-193.— 
“By means of a photocell, light source and inter- 
rupter, it has been found possible to produce phase- 
reversals in a musical tone of approximately sinu- 
soidal wave-form. When this tone is caused to fall 
on the human ear, phase-change beats are heard 
as has previously been described. When this tone 
is caused to fall on the ear of a decerebrate cat, and 
its auditory-tract responses are recorded by means 
of a cathode-ray oscillograph, a temporary and 
marked decrease in amplitude of the response occurs, 
corresponding to each phase-change. This decrease 
in amplitude corresponds to the phase-change beat 
which is heard by the human subject and is postu- 
lated on the resonance theory of hearing. When the 
cochlear (Wever-Bray) response of the cat is simi- 
larly recorded, the response exhibits no such fall 
in amplitude in correspondence with the phase- 
change, which is moreover reproduced with marked 
fidelity. The cochlear response must therefore 
originate in some non-resonant structure.”—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 

3270. Hardy, J. D., Goodell, H., & Wolff, H. G. 
Studies on pain: measurement of the threshold for 
an alarm reaction in man and its relation to pain 
perception. Science, 1941, 93, 439-440.—Abstract. 

3271. Harms, H. Das Doppelauge. Bemerkun- 
gen zu Weckerts Aufsatz. (The double eye. Re- 
marks on Weckert’s paper.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1939, 140, 589-594.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] The author agrees with Weckert 
(see XV: 3299) that cross-eyed vision is a symptom 
and that failure to obtain fusion of retinal images 
plays an important part in its causation. However, 
he maintains that the cross-eyed person uses both 
retinal images, though simultaneous impressions 
are not used because of inner repression. Instead, 
new relations are established between non-corre- 
sponding retinal areas. This fact further verifies 
Weckert’s concept of the eye as a double organ.— 
H. ee (Kentucky). 

3272. Hartshorn, L. The audible effect of a sud- 
den ae of phase in the current supplied to a 
telephone receiver. Proc. phys. Soc., Lond., 1937, 
49, 194-197.—Abstract. 

3273. Hertel, E. Farbenproben zur Priifung des 
Farbensinnes. 20. neu bearbeitete Auflage der 
Stilling’schen Tafeln. (Color samples for testing 
the color sense. 20th newly revised edition of the 
Stilling tables.) (English edition; ed. & trans. by 
J. Drever.) Leipzig: Thieme, 1939. Pp. 16 + 35 
plates. RM 14; 24s. 6d. 


3274. Jaensch, E. R. Zur Richtigstellung von 
Missverstindnissen in der Wahrnehmungslehre und 
zur Berichtigung an Herrn E. Fleischer, Basel. (A 
correction of misunderstandings in the theory of 
perception and a reply to Mr. E. Fleischer in Basel.) 
Z. Psychol., 1940, 148, 361-362.—Though two types 
of spatial perception exist, they represent different 
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levels of development: the Helmholtz type being 
more primitive, the Hering type more finished. Each 
is typical of certain ontological groups.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 

3275. Jaensch, P. A. Das Doppelauge. Be- 
merkungen zu der Arbeit von Dr. F. Weckert. 
(The double eye. Remarks on the paper of Dr. F. 
Weckert.) Klin. Monatsbl. Augenhk., 1939, 103, 
70-77.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. | 
Clinical experience does not verify Weckert’s as- 
sumption (see XV: 3299) that equated muscular 
equilibrium is responsible for the fusion of retinal 
images. Rather is this due to normal retinal corre- 
spondence. Failure to obtain this fusion does not 
necessarily lead to cross-eyed vision. The author 
insists that, contrary to Weckert’s contention, cross- 
eyed vision always is a disorder to be corrected by 
surgical or non-operative means.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

3276. Jenkins, W. L. A new basis for cutaneous 
temperature sensitivity. In Various. Temperature: 
its measurement and control in science and industry. 
New York: Reinhold Publishing Corp., 1941, 502- 
508.—Seriatim (repeated) mapping reveals the 
traditional warm and cold spots not as isolated units, 
but as peaks in a topography of continuous grada- 
tions. Results from comparative mapping with 
different sizes cannot be explained in terms of thermal 
conduction to a few warm and cold spots. A theory 
is proposed whereby variations in sensitivity are 
based upon differing concentrations of minute warm 
and cold receptors.—W. L. Jenkins (Lehigh). 


3277. Jones, F. N., & Jones,M.H. The chronaxy 
of pressure in hairy and hairless regions. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 54, 237-239.—Chronaxy of pressure 
was measured upon a hairy (dorsal forearm) and 
non-hairy (finger-tips) surface. The condenser- 
discharge chronaximeter of Kreezer and Bradway 
was used. Two trained O’s served. Rheobases were 
determined by means of a discharge from a 28 mf. 
condenser, giving a pulse equivalent to a rectangular 
pulse of 119 ms. Strength-duration curves were ob- 
tained from each type of region for each O. It was 
found that the rehobases were higher in the hairless 
than in the hairy regions for both O’s. The differ- 
ences in the chronaxies of the 2 O’s are statistically 
significant. For one O the difference in chronaxy for 
the hairy region is reliably slower than for the hair- 
less region (CR = 8.8), while for the other O 
there is practically no difference in the 2 chronaxies 
(CR = .06).—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3278. Jones, F. N., & Jones,M.H. The chronaxy 
of pain. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 240-242.—The 
present experiment was performed to test the hy- 
pothesis that the distribution of chronaxies of pain 
is bimodal. The condenser-discharge chronaximeter 
was the apparatus used. Two trained O’s served. 
Determinations were made upon the dorsal surface 
of the forearm. Statistically reliable differences 
between the chronaxies of pressure and pain were 
found, lending support to Von Frey’s theory of 
nerve-endings. Although the curve of distribution 
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of chronaxies is somewhat irregular, it is felt that 
there is insufficient evidence to justify the conclusion 
that it is bimodal.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3279. Judd, D. B. The definition of black and 
white. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 289-294.—An 
answer to Dimmick’s note (sée XV: 3258), clarifying 
his position with respect to the significance of the 
bret: black and white-—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 


3280. Keller, M. The relation between the critical 
duration and intensity in brightness discrimination. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 407-418.—The author 
examined the influence on foveal intensity discrimi- 
nation of variations in the duration (r) of AJ, the 
increment added to the basic intensity J. In foveal 
intensity discrimination the Bunsen-Roscoe law 
(AI-r = constant) holds for exposures of AJ up to 
the limit of a critical duration (7,) at all levels of the 
basic intensity, J. Beyond the critical duration, 
intensity discrimination is independent of duration 
and AJ = constant. The critical duration decreases 
as the basic intensity increases according to an 
empirical relation of the form r, = kJ-”, where k and 
p are constants. With durations of AJ greater than 
t., failure to consider the influence of critical dura- 
tion may alter the form of the intensity discrimina- 
tion function in such a way as to produce a rise at 
high intensities —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3281. Kleint, H. Versuche iiber die Wahrneh- 
mung. Fortsetzung. (Experiments on perception. 
Continued.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 148, 145-204.—This 
part deals with depth perception and contains a 
discussion of experimental evidence supplied by the 
author and others pertaining to its different aspects, 
classified under the following headings: monocular 
and binocular vision, coordination of retinal points, 
apparent distances between dots and between three 
parallel lines, significance of variations and spatial 
positions, the concept of disparity and its Gestalt 
aspect, fixation and movements of the line of vision, 
double images, analysis of visual space, depth per- 
ception through movement, and viewpoints in the 
theory of perspective—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3282. Kleint, H. Versuche iiber die Wahrneh- 
mung. Schluss. (Experiments on perception. 
Conclusion.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 149, 31-82.—This 
final installment deals with perception and objects. 
Under (1), orientation, spatial order, objects in 
space, conditions of orientation, spatial localization, 
orientation as a basic function, and tendencies to 
constancy are discussed. Part 2, general charac- 
teristics of perception, deals with feelings of strange- 
ness and unreality, modifications of the apparent 
size and weight of objects, feelings of dizziness, the 
coordination of the senses, optical dynamics, con- 
cepts, and activity. Part 3, tonus and perception, 
deals with characteristics of tonus, symmetry, and 
asymmetry.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3283. Knecht, S. Uber den Gehérsinn und die 
Musikalitét der Végel. (Auditory sensitivity and 
musicality of birds.) Z.vergl. Phystol., 1939, 27, 169- 
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232.—Birds of 8 different species were tested in 
general auditory capacity. The basic habit was 
pushing at a door leading to a food-block when a 
positive tone was sounded, remaining in place when 
a negative tone was sounded. An auditory range of 
8 or 9 cycles was found for the psittacine birds; the 
lower threshold near 40 cycles, the upper near 
19,000 cycles for the crossbill and 15,000 for the 
parrot. The parrot’s tonal memory for small fre- 
quency differences was excellent, its absolute audi- 
tory sensitivity great. A reaction to the timbre 
character of tones was exhibited. Within 40 trials 
parrots learned to discriminate simple sequences of 
3 tones as different auditory patterns, and other 
indications of musicality were discovered. The 
virtual failure of the tests for certain birds (e.g., 
goldfinches, canaries) is attributed to factors such as 
emotionality and hunger-motivation. The results 
do not support a resonance-system theory of bird 
hearing. Extensive bibliography.—T. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 


3284. Kyrieleis, W. Untersuchungen itiber den 
Ablauf der Dunkelanpassung mit einem neuen 
Verfahren automatischer Schwellenwertaufzeich- 
nung. (Studies of the course of dark adaptation with 
a new apparatus registering thresholds automat- 
ically.) v. Graefes Arch., 1938, 138, 564-597.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] The au- 
thor’s technique enables the automatic registration 
of 10 thresholds per minute. He found that dark 
adaptation followed an irregular course, and that 
certain general tendencies as well as considerable 
individual differences prevailed. While the cones 
remain active to a certain point, the rods take over 
when illumination declines still further—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 


3285. Lythgoe, R. J. The structure of the retina 
and the role of its visual purple. Proc. phys. Soc., 
Lond., 1938, 50, 321-339.—"Disappointing though 
it is, we are forced to admit that we cannot find a 
role for visual purple in vision at high illuminations. 
What evidence there is indicates that the visual 
purple is present and must be undergoing continuous 
bleaching in the living eye under high illuminations, 
but vision shows no scotopic components under these 
conditions. Furthermore, even though the cones 
are numerically far inferior to the rods in the periph- 
eral retina, the responses of these regions are never- 
theless of the pure photopic type. Our conclusions 
must be that visual phenomena are interpretable 
under conditions of scotopic vision but that we are 
as far as ever from finding a material basis for 
phenomena of photopic vision and the mechanism 
of colour vision.” —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3286. Minkina, E. M. [Relation of changes in 
the ear to the intensity of noise.] J. Otol. Rhin. 
Laryng., U.S.S.R., 1940, 17, 372-392.—From clin- 
ical and experimental data the author concludes 
that a noise of 80 db. produces no change in the inner 
ear and that degenerative alterations begin when the 
noise is between 85 and 87 db. Alterations in the 
ear caused by the latter condition can be found in 
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workers with 3 years of exposure to the noise. Eng- 
lish summary.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 
3287. Nylund, C. E. [Principles in dete 
night-blindness as symptom of vitamin A deficiency. 
Nord. Medicin, 1940, 8, 2345-2348; 2527-2535. 


3288. Nylund, C. E. [Dark adaptation in preg- 
nant and nursing women, likewise determination of 
vitamin A and carotinoids in blood serum and 
mother’s milk. ] Nord. Medicin, 1940, 8, 2521-2527. 


3289. Parker, R. C. The nature of fatigue in the 
auditory system. Proc. phys. Soc., Lond., 1938, 50, 
108-118.—‘‘The ear is fatigued by a note of known 
frequency and known absolute intensity. The 
decrease in aural sensitiveness caused by exposure 
to this note is found by making a series of threshold 
measurements at short consecutive intervals after 
the cessation of the sound. The note used for thresh- 
old measurements is 410 c./sec., while for the fatigu- 
ing note both this frequency and others, within a 
range of 25 c./sec. to either side, are used, at two 
widely separated levels of intensity. When thresh- 
old determinations are made at the frequency of the 
fatiguing note, the duration of the auditory fatigue 
increases with the intensity of the fatiguing stimulus 
to attain rapidly a maximum value. At any fre- 
quency below or above that of the fatiguing note, 
the duration of the fatigue again increases with 
increase in the intensity of the fatiguing tone, but 
does so less quickly. The range of frequency over 
which auditory fatigue is apparent decreases as the 
intensity of the stimulus decreases. The results are 
shown to be consistent with the resonance theory of 
hearing." —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3290. Pitt, F. H. G. The effect of adaptation and 
contrast on apparent brightness. Proc. phys. Soc., 
Lond., 1939, 51, 817-830.—‘‘Measurements have 
been made of the variation of the brightness-sensi- 
tivity of the eye over a range of adaptation bright- 
nesses extending from 0.001 to 400 equivalent 
foot-candles. The method adopted involves the use 
of binocular matching, the left eye, at a constant 
state of adaptation, being used as a reference stand- 
ard, and the right eye, adapted to various bright- 
nesses, viewing a test patch. From the experimental 
results, curves each of which represents physical 
brightnesses differing from those for subjective 
black by a constant number of just noticeable bright- 
ness-differences, and curves of equal apparent 
brightness have been constructed. It is shown that 
the brightness of the surround field has a very great 
effect on the apparent brightness of the test patch, 
the change caused by changing the surround bright- 
ness being almost instantaneous. The effect of this 
surround field, viewed with the right eye, on the 
comparison patch, as viewed with the left eye, both 
fields merging binocularly, is discussed and is shown 
to be negligible at least in comparison with the first- 
mentioned effect. The results obtained show that it 


may be impossible to construct sensation curves of 
the simple type hitherto postulated for considering 
the reproduction of photographic tone.”—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 
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3291. Ryan, T. A., & Schehr, F. The influence 
of eye movement and position on auditory localiza- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 243-252.—The 
present experiment is a check upon some findings of 
Goldstein, who claims that rotation of the eyes to 
the left tends to shift the apparent “front” at which 
a sound is localized to the right, when the eyes are 
closed, and to the left when the eyes are open. 8 
undergraduates of varying degrees of training served 
as O's. Results were extremely irregular, both from 
O to O, and for the same O under varying conditions. 
The results of an occasional O support Goldstein's 
theory, but the evidence is neither so frequent nor 
so uniform as he indicated. The interrelations of 
factors producing this phenomenon are much more 
complex than Goldstein supposed.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3292. Schubert, G. Zur “Aniseikonie”-Frage. 
(The problem of “aniseikonia.’’) v. Grafes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1939, 140, 55-60.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] The apparent dissimilarity of 
images obtained from stimuli of equal size in as- 
symetrical convergence is caused by the difficulty 
experienced in fusing them.—H. Beaumont (Ken- 
tucky). 

3293. Sjéberg, A. A. Einige kritische Betrach- 
tungen iiber die elektro-akustische Priifungs- 
methodik und die Wahl gehirverbessernder Réhren- 
verstirker-Apparatur. (Some critical observations 
on the electro-acoustic testing method and the choice 
of tube amplifier apparatus for improving hearing. 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1940, 28, 437-442.—In de- 
termining threshold values for hearing with the 
audiometer and the loud speaker, the ear not being 
tested almost always hears the sound also. The 
curves of 4 loud-speaker audiograms indicate that 
such audiometric examination will not be able to 
replace tests with the voice and tuning fork. Re- 
sults are improved by use of a hearing telephone 
with special masking sound. The two methods 
(voice or tuning fork test and audiometry) should be 
combined; they are not mutually exclusive—EZ. M. 
Pilpel (New York City). 

3294. Small, A. The tone-color (timbre) of 
stringed instruments. 1940 Proc. Music Teach. nat. 
Ass., 1941, 354-360.—This is a review of the studies 
of Small and others. “Better stringed instruments 
have a high ratio of intensity in this lower [below 
2500 cycles] frequency band as compared to the 
upper band, something on the order of eight to one, 
whereas the poor instruments have more energy 
concentrated in the higher dissonant partials.’’— 
P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3295. Spence, K. W. Failure of transposition in 
size-discrimination of chimpanzees. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 54, 223-229.—The author has pro- 
posed a theory, to account for differential responses 
by animals to 2 members of a stimulus-series, which 
does not assume the perception of a configuration, 
but rather that the ‘‘positive member in the stimu- 
lus-series acquires excitatory properties as a result 
of training to the response of approaching it." The 
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purpose of the present experiment was to test this 
theory. 4 adult chimpanzees were trained to obtain 
food from boxes which were identified by white 
squares of different sizes. 4 experiments, variations 
on the same pattern, were carried out. The animal 
was rewarded regardless of which of the 2 boxes he 
chose in the practice series. He was then presented 
with the 2 practice boxes and a 3rd box with a 
different sized square; the 3 boxes were presented 
one at a time, and the animal was rewarded for 
choosing either original box but not for choosing the 
added box. Subsequently the original 2 boxes were 
presented as in the original trials. After the insertion 
of the 3rd box the animal’s choice of a box was 
altered, and even reversed, in a way that is quite 
inconsistent with Gestalt theory.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3296. Trendelenburg, W. Verfahren zur Fest- 
stellung der Formen von abweichendem Farbensinn 
mittels Farbflecken. (A technique for determining 
types of deviating color vision through spots of 
color.) Klin. Mbl. Augenheilk., 1946, 104, 473-485. 
—([Abstracted review; original not seen.] Con- 
ventional tests for color vision include sensitivity to 
space and form because they involve recognition of 
letters or numerals. The author has developed a 
test consisting of small discs painted in different 
colors and degrees of saturation. The subject is 
required to select all the discs which match a given 
standard in hue, including all degrees of saturation. 
This test appears to limit itself to color vision only 
and to eliminate the objectionable features of the 
other tests —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3297. Trumbull, R. A psychogenic study of dark- 
adaptation. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 259-271.— 
Apparatus and procedure for light adaptation and 
the subsequent study of the dark adaptation process 
in 58 children from 3-15 years of age are described. 
Rank order correlation coefficients indicated suffi- 
cient reliability for the methods employed, and 
differences in the adaptive process at various age 
levels were shown. Evidence is also presented for 
“the independence of adaptation in the cones from 
that of the rods.’’"—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3298. Walker, R. Y. The superiority of binocular 
over monocular vision in depth perception in respect 
to the vertical or horizontal position of the object. 
J. Aviat. Med., 1940, 11, 87-95.—Depth perception 
acuity was measured bya modification of the Howard- 
Dolman apparatus. Binocular vision is superior 
in the perception of depth when the stimulus is 
in the vertical position or at an angular displace- 
ment from the vertical not greater than 60°. When 
the visual stimulus is horizontal, the error of per- 
ception is as great for binocular as for monocular 
vision.—C. Pfaffmann (Brown). 

3299. Weckert, F. Das Doppelauge. (The 
double eye.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1939, 1 
372-378.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. 
Optimal fusion of corresponding images in both eyes 
occurs when they are of approximately the same 
clarity as a result of normal refraction and equated 
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muscular equilibrium. When these factors are 
disturbed, there is a tendency to cross-eyed vision, 
which is regarded as a desirable symptom of failure 
of the fusion mechanism rather than as a disease. 
Instead of surgical treatment, the author recom- 
mends the use of an eye cap to eliminate vision in 
the dominant eye and to force into activity the eye 
that has been rendered inactive by its deviating 
position.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3300. Weckert, F. Uber die Fusion. (Fusion.) 
v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1939, 140, 553-560.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Fusion 
utilizes the images of both eyes and counteracts the 
tendency towards disparity resulting from deficien- 
cies in anatomical position or inaccurate refraction. 
When fusion is impossible, one eye predominates, and 
the other suffers peripheral blindness. This second- 
ary eye lacks adequate control and, in the absence 
of purposeful direction, assumes a different position. 
Normally, the eyes learn to cooperate during the 
first few weeks of life, but when innate fusional 
weakness prevents this, the child becomes cross- 
eyed, and the periphery of his secondary eye rapidly 
deteriorates through disuse. Covering up the 
dominant eye, forces the secondary eye to become 
active, its vision improves, and it returns to its 
normal position.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3301. Weckert, F. Erwiderung zu den Bemer- 
kungen des Herrn Harms zu meinem Aufsatz: Das 
Doppelauge. (A reply to Harms’s remarks on my 
paper: The double eye.) v. Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 
1939, 140, 595-598.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.}| When fusion does not take place, the 
images of the secondary eye are not utilized, and 
the person uses monocular vision. The author's 
concept of the double eye presupposes a simul- 
taneously perceived similar image, whereas the 
correlation of non-corresponding retinal areas en- 
ables only imperfect, laboriously acquired vision. 
Anatomical changes in the eye do not occur in con- 
nection with cross-eyed vision, because the secondary 
eye regains its visual acuity rapidly after the domi- 
nant eye has been temporarily eliminated by means 
of an eye cap. (See XV: 3271.)—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


3302. Wolff, H. G., Hardy, J. D., & Goodell, H. 
Measurement of the effect on the pain threshold of 
acetylsalicylic acid, acetanilid, acetophenetidin, am- 
inopyrine, ethyl alcohol, trichlorethylene, a barbi- 
turate, quinine, ergotamine tartrate and caffeine: 
an analysis of their relation to the pain experience. 
J. clin. Invest., 1941, 20, 63-80.—The effects of non- 
opiate analgesics on the pain threshold, defined as 
the amount of radiation which barely evokes pain by 
irradiating 35 cm? of skin surface for 3 seconds, was 
studied along with the time needed for maximum 
effect. The threshold was raised 20-40% in differ- 
ent cases with negative effects for caffeine, sodio 
benzoate, ergotamine tartrate, and quinine sulfate. 
Combinations yielded a threshold equal to the most 
effective ingredient; but sedative, hypnotic, and 
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defective motility effects were summative in com- 
bination.—H. Winthrop (George Washington). 

3303. Zaffke, K. H. Normalkurven der Dunkel- 
adaptation in absoluten Schwellenreizwerten am 
Birch-Hirschfeld-Lichtsinnpriifer. (Normal curves 
of dark adaptation in absolute threshold values on 
the Birch-Hirschfeld adaptation apparatus.) v. 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1939, 140, 61-69.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen. ] The existence 
and extent of night blindness can be determined by 
the use of the Birch-Hirschfeld adaptation ap- 
paratus. This instrument measures the relative 
thresholds on the basis of the relation between those 
of the subject and of the experimenter. The author 
undertook a standardization of these measures by 
computing normal curves of dark adaptation from 
data obtained on 30 normal subjects.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

3304. Zotterman, Y. Vibratory sensations and 
pain. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 475-486.—This 
is a critical review of recent literature—W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3217, 3232, 3364, 3389, 3425, 
3458, 3466, 3498, 3553, 3565, 3582, 3595, 3598, 
3613, 3621, 3637. | 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 


(incl. Attention, Thought) 


3305. Babcock, H. The level-efficiency theory 
of intelligence. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 261-270.— 
From work with normal persons and slightly de- 
teriorated patients the author concludes that ‘‘mental 
impairment is only a part of the broader, more 
general problem of time in mental functioning.” 
She emphasizes two factors which run through 
mental activity: (1) degree of ability to comprehend, 
and (2) the efficiency with which this ability can be 
used. ‘‘The one differentiates between the intelligent 
and the non-intelligent, the other differentiates 
between the stable and the unstable.’’ The author 
therefore proposes the level-efficiency method of 
psychological analysis as “an essential preliminary 
to all problems of behavior and adjustment.’’— 
F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3306. Boring, E. G. Communality in relation to 
proaction and retroaction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 
54, 280-283.—"‘It is the purpose of this note to dis- 
cuss the theoretical nature of the interaction between 
two successively learned materials when the degree 
of communality between the materials is variant.’’— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

3307. Cartwright, D. Relation of decision-time 
to the categories of response. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1941, 54, 174-196.—This study was undertaken to 
obtain evidence on the theory that “increases in the 
length of decision-time are produced by a conflict 
between different responses and that such a conflict 
arises when a stimulus falls upon the border between 
two ranges of equivalent stimuli.” This hypothesis 
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was tested with (1) recognition of angles, (2) associa- 
tion of color names with figures, (3) association of 
numbers with figures, (4) word: substitution in 
sentences, and (5) a series in which political attitude 
was involved. It is concluded that the theory is 
substantiated, and the significance of the results 
for various problems is considered.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

3308. Clark, K. B. Some factors influencing the 
remembering of prose materials. Arch. Psychol., 
N. Y., 1940, No. 253. Pp. 73.—4 experiments were 
conducted in order to determine the influence of 
time, the nature of the individual, the nature of the 
material, and incidental memory on the remembering 
of meaningful prose material. The material used 
in experiments 1 and 2 (271 subjects) was concerned 
with a male-female conflict situation, that in experi- 
ment 3, with matter-of-fact and affective statements, 
the latter being used also in experiment 4 (83 
different subjects in the last 2 experiments). In 
the light of results obtained it appears “that the 
remembering of meaningful prose material is in 
some manner related to the following factors: (1) 
the method of reproduction—whether there have 
been successive reproductions within a given interval 
or a single reproduction at the end of that interval; 
(2) the personal orientation of the remembering 
individual toward the material; (3) the type of 
material; (4) the mental set at the time of perception 
—whether or not the material was perceived under 
conditions in which future direct recalls were anti- 
cipated at the time of its perception.”’ ‘Extension 
of the implications and conclusions of the Ebbing- 
haus curve to remembering as it functions in the 
usual life situation cannot be made without certain 
important modifications.”—L. M. McCabe (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). 

3309. Cronbach, L. J. Individual differences in 
learning to reproduce forms: a study in attention. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 197-222.—118 HLS. 
students served in the group experiment. 3 figures, 
like complicated shorthand symbols and of increasing 
difficulty, were projected individually on a screen 
for 10 sec. S’s attempted to draw the figure after 
each presentation; 10 trials on each were given. On 
the basis of this test 24 good and 22 poor learners 
were selected for individual work. 3 new figures 
were used and the eye movements photographed. 
The S's were then asked questions concerning their 
methods of study. The results showed that (1) there 
was a slight positive relation between learning and 
scholastic aptitude; (2) verbalization was slightly 
correlated with good learning; (3) eye movement 
patterns were most regular on the first trial of a 
series, and there were large individual differences in 
patterns regularity; (4) there was little difference in 
the patterns of good and poor learners; (5) subjec- 
tively there was no clear difference in the learning 
methods of good and poor learners; (6) the number of 
partial drawings increased with difficulty; (7) the 
average intercorrelation of total scores on the 3 
figures was .47, i.e., individual differences were only 
moderately stable-—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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3310. Granich, L. A qualitative analysis of 
concepts in mentally deficient schoolboys. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1940, No. 251. Pp. 47.—3 groups 
of boys took part in this investigation; one group 
was mentally deficient, the remaining 2 were of 
average intelligence, but the MA’s of one and the 
CA’s of the other equalled those of the mentally 
deficient group. All were given an individual test 
under standardized conditions to inquire into the 
differences in interpreting familiar objects and 
phenomena and in their beliefs and comprehension. 
Data were obtained concerning prelogical thinking 
(animistic beliefs, artificialism, and realism). In 
their general beliefs the deficient boys resembled the 
younger normals of the same MA and differed 
greatly from the older normals of equal CA. No 
response type was distinctive of the deficient group. 
The investigator gives a general presentation of 
Piaget's work and a summary of other related 
investigations.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 


3311. Heath, S. R., Jr. Making up for lost time. 
A case study. Train. Sch. Bull., 1941, 38, 1-5.— 
This is a striking case of an accelerated mental 
growth rate. The boy was adopted in infancy, 
and his hereditary background was good. At the 
age of 3.7 years he had an initial Binet IQ of 41 
and gave every appearance of being seriously re- 
tarded mentally, and emotionally so unstable as 
almost to be considered psychopathic. He was then 
institutionalized. 6 retests at about yearly intervals 
showed constant increases in 1Q until by the age of 
11.1 years it was 91. Present age level scores on 
physical, social, mental, and educational tests come 
within a year and a half of his life age except for 
achievement in number work. Two hypotheses are 
advanced for the accelerated growth rate—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3312. Heathers, G. L., & Arakelian, P. The rela- 
tion between strength of drive and rate of extinction 
of a bar-pressing reaction in the rat. J. gen. Psychol., 
1941, 24, 243-258——The apparatus consisted of 4 
modified Skinner boxes. The procedure was (1) 
preliminary habituation of the animals to the 
apparatus and establishment of a constant drive, 
(2) 80 reinforced reactions, (3) first extinction 
(performed on the day after reinforcements with the 
rate of reaction controlled) in which groups 1 and 2 
were run with strong drive and groups 3 and 4 with 
weak drive, (4) second extinction which occurred on 
the 2nd day after step 3 and in which groups 1 and 
3 had strong drive and groups 2 and 4 weak drive. 
All groups had equal training and made an equal 
number of reactions in the first extinction. In the 
second extinction groups 1 and 2 made an average 
of 9.5 reactions, whereas groups 3 and 4 made 10.4 
reactions. The difference was low in reliability. 
Animals with strong drive in the second extinction 
made more reactions in that session than animals 
with weak drive. Groups with the same drive 
strength in both extinctions made slightly fewer 
reactions in the second extinction than groups in 
which drive strength varied. A second experiment 
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performed with 80 animals with but slight procedural 
changes gave essentially the same results. The 
studies ‘‘have failed to establish whether a greater 
amount of extinction is produced by a given number 
of extinction reactions under strong or weak drive.’ 
—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3313. Hennig, R. Inventarium eines abnormen 
Datengedichtnisses. (Inventory of an abnormal 
memory for dates.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 149, 83-126.— 
The author explains his unusual memory for dates 
by stating that he developed the habit, 50 years ago, 
of seeing numbers and dates in printed form, ar- 
ranged in a definite place in two diagrams. At the 
age of 66, he has accumulated by this method a 
store of 13,689 events, not including those of which 
only the year and not the calendar date is remem- 
bered. This visual imagery occurs spontaneously, 
and though the two diagrams are distinct, they are 
intimately related so that calendar date and year 
appear simultaneously in their appointed places. 
(See also XIV: 1779.) —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3314. Jasper, H., & Shagass, C. Conditioning 
of the occipital alpha rhythm in man. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1941, 28, 373-388.—By means of the 
classical Pavlovian technique the disappearance of 
the occipital alpha rhythm in man was conditioned 
to auditory stimuli. Simple, cyclic, delayed, trace, 
differential, differential delayed, and backward 
types of conditioned response were established. 
After several trials with the backward conditioning 
technique a sound stimulus reestablished the alpha 
rhythm if introduced during its depression by light. 
With further conditioning, the sound alone produced 
blocking of the alpha rhythm. This suggests simul- 
taneous facilitation and inhibition processes during 
conditioning. A state resembling sleep was pro- 
duced during conditioning of long delay and trace 
intervals, that is, sow waves appeared in the electro- 
encephalogram, and the subjects failed to give the 
usual manual response. The relation of electro- 
encephalographic studies to general problems of 
conditioning is discussed.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3315. Johnson, D. M., & Reynolds, F. A factor 
analysis of verbal ability. Psychol. Rec., 1941, 4, 
183-195.—A factor analysis (centroid method) of 
the responses of 113 college students on 10 tests 
covering a wide range of verbal ability disclosed the 
existence of 2 hypothetical factors, F (flow of re- 
sponses) and S (selection of responses). These 2 
processes or functions are important in solving 
verbal problems and are largely responsible for the 
variance in scores on verbal tests—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

3316. Kéhler, W. The nature of associations. 
Science, 1941, 93, 466.—Abstract. 

3317. Lumsdaine, A. A. Measures of individual 
differences in susceptibility to conditioning. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 428-435.—By combining 
records from a number of previous studies, data were 
obtained for 209 adults for studying individual 
differences in the acquisition of conditioned eyelid 
responses. The analysis warrants the following 
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conclusions: (1) Although wide differences in ease of 
conditioning are found, practically all individuals 
show some degree of conditioning by the end of 50 
reinforced trials. (2) Group changes in extent of 
conditioning at different stages are exhibited in 
progressive shifts in the distribution of frequency 
scores. The distribution is positively skewed in 
early trials, negatively skewed in later trials. (3) 
Differences in the amount of conditioning reported 
by different workers may arise from varying experi- 
mental conditions. 
stance are mainly resolved by correcting for t 
inequality in the sensitivity of the recording devices. 
(4) The reliability of scores based on frequency of 
CR’s compares favorably with that of measures of 
individual differences in other fields. (5) Individuals 
who give fairly frequent CR’s in early trials may be 
confidently predicted to show continued stable 
conditioning. Individuals giving low initial fre- 
quency scores may or may not develop more stable 
conditioning after more training—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


3318. Melton, A. W., & Lackum, W. J.v. Retro- 
active and proactive inhibition in retention: evidence 
for a two-factor theory of retroactive inhibition. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 157-173.—It has been 
suggested that 2 factors determine retroactive inhibi- 
tion (RI): unlearning (process of learning the interpo- 
lated activity) and competition (recall and relearning 
processes). The present study attempted to de- 
termine the relative parts played by these 2 factors, 
by comparing the amount of RI and PI (proactive 
inhibition). 24 college men served as S’s. The ma- 
terial was “‘lists of 10 3-consonant units (learned) 
for 5 trials with and without the prior or subsequent 
learning of another maximally dissimilar or very 
similar list of consonant units for 5 trials, and then 
relearned . . . toa criterion of 2 successive errorless 
trials... ."’ The anticipation method was used. 
The results showed learning of the first lists under all 
conditions to be similar; scores on the second lists 
were like those on the first when they were dissimilar 
(different consonants). When the second list was 
similar, significantly fewer correct anticipations were 
made, but the amount of PI decreased as the learning 
proceded. The relearning after 20 min. showed 
highly significant amounts of both PI and RI to be 
present when the lists were similar, the amount of 
RI significantly exceeding the amount of PI. The 
results favor the suggested two-factor theory of RI. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3319. Sargent, S. S. processes at 
various levels of difficulty; a quantitative and 
qualitative study of individual differences. Arch. 
Psychol., N. Y., 1940, No. 249. Pp. 58.—Subjects 
solved anagrams representing 3 levels of difficulty. 
Correlations between performance at the various 
levels decreased as difference in the level of difficulty 
increased. Protocols of 15 trained subjects who 
“talked out’’ their procedure indicated the following 
aspects of the solution process: speed of immediate 
reorganization, effectiveness in reacting to cues 


Differences in a_ specific a 
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Ebbinghaus’s retention values. 


differences 
different factors. The author tries to bring together 
and evaluate the validity of 5 explanations that have 
been given for the discrepancy between Ebbing- 
haus’s and Radossawljewitsch’s results. 
gests that the difference is due to the fact that 
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perceptually present, effectiveness in reacting to 
cues hit upon during trial and error, ability to limit 
or restrict hypotheses, use of analysis based on past 
experience, versatility in setting up hypotheses, 
susceptibility to interference or blocking, and sus- 
ceptibility to perseveration. Efficient solution of 
easy words was accompanied especially by the first 
two aspects; efficient solution of difficult words, by 
proficiency in the latter aspects. Subjects proficient 
in the first two aspects were not necessarily proficient 
in the latter, thus accounting for the decreased 
correlations noted. Easy and difficult anagrams 
constituted different kinds of problems.—E. J. 
Gibson (Smith). 

3320. Tinker, M. A. Speed and quality of asso- 
ciation as a measure of intelligence on the college 
level. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 273-279.—Meas- 
ures of intelligence were the Minnesota College 
Ability Test and forms 7 and 9 of the unrevised 
Army Alpha. In continuous free association 112 
university sophomores wrote the first 100 words 
occurring to them after they read the word home. 
Time for completion was recorded. 40 hard and 80 
easy words were used for a discrete association test. 
Reliabilities of the several measures and their inter- 
correlations are given. None of the correlations was 
sufficiently high to justify the use of the association 
tests as measures of intelligence——C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

3321. Walker, K. F., Staines, R. G., & Kenna, J. 
C. Is there a general factor of perseveration? 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1941, 19, 58—75.—Spearman’s 
hypothesis of a general factor of perseveration 
equivalent to mental inertia is not upheld by the 
investigations of the London school, nor by other 
studies. Spearman restricts the original meaning 
and significance of perseveration. The principal 
experiments do not adequately discriminate between 
repetition, continuation, and interference. In crea- 
tive effort situations, if pure alternation effects are 
measured in distinction from interference effects, 
the general factor otherwise obtained disappears. 
Previous studies are reviewed, and new studies, 
including one made with 205 cases, are cited.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 

3322. Waters, R. H. The interpretation of 
Amer. J. Psychol., 
1941, 54, 283-286.—It is pointed out that the rela- 
tive amount retained is usually of more significance 
in experimental work on memory than is the abso- 
lute amount, but various authors in trying to explain 
in absolute amount have considered 


He sug- 


Ebbinghaus learned 8 lists at a sitting while Rados- 


sawljewitsch's S’s learned only 3, resulting in less 
retroactive inhibition in the latter case. The results 
of an experiment in which the S learned 1 list of 12 
syllables were compared with those in which the S 
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learned 4 such lists. It was found that “the saving 
scores for presentations were 83 and 47, for errors 
93 and 25, for the single lists and groups of 4 lists 
respectively."’ These data would tend to support the 
suggested hypothesis.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3323. Weil, R., Jr. The art of practical thinking. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. Pp. xiii + 263. 
$2.00.—The author is one of America’s leading 
business executives. After presenting a definition 
and a brief history, the writer discusses the instru- 
ments of thinking. These are: (1) intuition, (2) 
formal logic, (3) semantics, (4) voluntarist logic, (5) 
symbolic logic, and (6) the continuum. Various 
rules for thinking are set up and, a final section, the 
end of thinking, deals with applications to various 
business problems.—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3324. Williams, S. B. Transfer of extinction 
effects in the rat as a function of habit strength. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 263—280.—Extinction of 
one bar-pressing habit in the Skinner type of condi- 
tioning apparatus led to a decrement in the extinc- 
tive strength of another bar-pressing habit. Train- 
ing on the 2 habits was given 5 minutes apart. 
Extinction training occurred 22 hours after learning. 
8 groups of 80 rats each were involved. They 
received various combinations of food-reward repe- 
titions. 40 rats in each group were given extinction 
training on the 2 habits in counterbalanced order. 
Number of extinction responses and total extinction 
time were criteria of extinctive strength. Every 
group showed a reliable average decrement in the 
extinctive strength of one habit following extinction 
of the other. Amount of decrement varied with the 
strength of the habits. It was more closely related 
to the strength of the habit in which it occurred 
than to the strength of the habit whose previous 
extinction affected this habit. Equations and 
graphs serve to express these relations. Instances 
of agreement and of disagreement with Hull's 
hypothesis are indicated.— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3325. Williams, S. B. Transfer of reinforcement 
in the rat as a function of habit strength. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1941, 31, 281-296.—Data of the experi- 
ment on transfer of extinction effects were analyzed 
to ascertain whether transfer of reinforcement had 
occurred. Transfer of reinforcement from one habit 
to the other was measured in terms of savings in 
learning the second as compared with the first habit 
and also in terms of resistance to extinction. Since 
different amounts of preliminary training were given 
different groups, the relation between habit strength 
and transfer could also be ascertained. Both 
negative and positive transfer were evident. The 
direction of transfer was in some instances related 
to the degree of habit strength. It also varied with 
measures of transfer. Present learning theory is 
unable to account for the results obtained. More- 
over, “this inability of present day theory derives 
from its non-quantitative nature . . . Quantified 
theory alone will be able to cope with the com- 
plexities of multi-determined behavior.’’—N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilit). 
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3326. Witkin, H. A. “Hypotheses” in rats: 
an experimental critique. II. The displacement of 
responses and behavior variability in linear situa- 


tions. J. Comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 303-336.—In 
his earlier experiment (see XV: 1259) the author 
obtained results which suggested a possible correla- 
tion between the frequency with which the animals 
shift their relanaes lachibit “‘hypotheses’’) and the 
complexity of stimuli at the choice-point. The pres- 
ent investigation is an attack upon this problem. 
3 situations of graded complexity were used. Free- 
choice and insoluble situations were involved. In 
both types of situation there was an increase in the 
average time of each response with increasing com- 
plexity at the choice-point. It is thus concluded that 
“the readiness with which one response is displaced 
by another depends upon the heterogeneity of the 
maze environment.” This result is interpreted as 
due to more frequent shifts in attention to details 
when the situation is more complex. Systematic 
responses in given animals suggested the existence 
of stable preferences. Some of these were common 
in all rats. ‘‘The origin of systematic behavior in 
linear situations is to be attributed to certain pe- 
culiarities of design and technic, while the subsequent 
history of this behavior depends upon the hetero- 
geneity of the situation employed.”’ The behavior is 
simple. It does not involve hypotheses.— N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3327. Wolfe, J. B., & Kaplon, M. Effect of 
amount of reward and consummative activity on 
learning in chickens. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 
353-361.—The aim of this investigation was to 
determine whether increased efficiency of learning 
with an increase in food reward is correlated with the 
amount of food as such or with the consummatory 
response. The learning situations comprised a 
straightaway track, a detour problem, and a T-maze. 
3 reward conditions were used, one with each of 3 
groups of 24 chicks. The first 24 received one large 
piece of popcorn per trial; the second group, ry grain; 
and members of the third group, one grain in 4 
equal pieces. Comparison of groups 1 and 2 gives 
an indication of the effect of amount of reward while 
comparison of groups 1 and 3 shows the effect of 
consummative activity (1 vs. 4 pecks) on similar 
performances. Comparison of groups 1 and 2 
shows inconsistent results. Consistent but statist- 
ically unreliable differences are observed in the 
learning of groups 1 and 3. There are lower time 
scores for learning with the 4 small pieces than with 
the whole grain. Thus consummatory activity 
appears to have an effect apatt from the actual 
ao of food consumed.— N. L. Munn (Vander- 
bilt 


[See also abstracts 3332, 3336, 3341, 3346, 3371, 
3431, 3436, 3491, 3493, 3495, 3572, 3610, 3627. j 
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3328. Adams, C. R. Individual differences in 
behavior resulting from experimentally induced 
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frustration. (Microfilm.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1941. Pp. 196. $2.44.—See 


Microfilm Abstracts, 1941, 299-304. 


3329. Anderson, E. E. The externalization of 
drive. IV. The effect of pre-feeding on the maze 
performance of h non-rewarded rats. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 349-352.—“‘Rats were given 
a number of trials on a 6-unit maze under conditions 
of hunger but no feed reward. Experimental 
periods were then introduced during which the 
animal was allowed to eat a small amount of food 
before being introduced into the maze. The effect 
of this pre-feeding was a reduction in error score 
although no reward was ever present at the end of 
the maze. This result is in conformity with the 
theory of the externalization of drive described in 
earlier papers of this series."— N. L. Munn (Van- 
derbilt). 


3330. Arnold, M. B. A study of tension in relation 
to breakdown. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, 
April, 28.—Abstract. 

3331. Bugelski, B. R. The relationship between 
patterns of ergograph decrement and decrement in 
other tasks. /. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 389-406.— 
40 subjects worked twice at 4 different routine tasks: 
finger ergograph, writing letters, turning the crank 
of a hand drill, and pressing keys. Each task was 
continued long enough to provide 20 units of pro- 
duction. The units were then plotted on squared 
paper as curves of decrement. Analysis of the 
curves produced by each subject in each task showed 
that: (1) Judges were able to match the two curves 
produced by each individual in the same task far in 
excess of chance. The highest number of correct 
judgments per task were in the following order: 
pressing keys, ergograph, writing letters, turning 
crank. (2) The judges were not able to match suc- 
cessfully the curves made by the same subjects in 
different tasks. (3) The same general trend was 
found in correlation of the points on the curves at 
which the level of production fell below 50% and 
75%, that is, the curves in the same task correlated 
reliably; those for different tasks were not reliable. 
(4) The same trend was found in correlating the 
percentage of decrement undergone in the tasks.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3332. Burnham, R. W., & Leonard, S. L. Hypo- 
physectomy and thyroidectomy as related to learning 
in the rat. I. Preliminary investigation. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1941, 31, 233-242.—Hypophysectomy, 
thyroidectomy, and both combined had no ap- 
parent influence upon learning, retention, or reversal 
of the discrimination habit by small groups of rats.— 
N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3333. Buxton, C. E. The continuous measure- 
ment of strength of pull by rats. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1941, 54, 260-265.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3334. Carpenter, T. M. Energy metabolism. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 131-150.—This is a 


critical review of recent literature in the field includ- 
ing some material on the following topics: fasting, 
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body build, sex differences, climate, and tobacco 
smoking.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3335. Dennis, W. Spalding’s experiment on the 
flight of birds repeated with another species. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 337-348.—Two buzzards 
were caged so that perching, soaring, and flying could 
not occur. Their first opportunity to exhibit these 
responses was given after 10 weeks of restriction. 
“On the first tests, they flapped their wings while 
running but could barely raise themselves above the 
surface of the ground. When placed on a post, 
they fell off one or more times. When their wings 
were spread on leaving the perch, the birds during the 
early trials often failed to land on their feet.’ The 
next tests were given after two weeks of additional 
restriction. Some improvement was manifested in 
perching and soaring, but not in flying. Further 
tests were then given at short intervals. Improve- 
ment was slow. Even when buzzards of the same 
size were soaring at heights of 500 feet, the more 
skillfull of the captive birds was able to fly only 100 
feet. Retardation is attributed to lack of practice 
in normal flight reactions. Data on responses to 
persons and on feeding reactions are presented.— N. 
L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3336. Dispensa, J., & Barrett, M. E. The effect 
of amphetamine (benzedrine) sulfate on maze per- 
formance of the albino rat. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 
397-410.—60 animals were used, 20 controls and 2 
groups of 20 experimental animals each. Experi- 
mental group I was given a smaller daily dosage of 
amphetamine (.25-.50 mg. per kg. body weight) 
than group II (.50-1.0 mg. per kg.). The controls 
were given injections of physiological salt solution. 
The maze was a 12-choice-point multiple-T maze 
flooded with water to 3/4 inch to furnish motivation. 
Following injections the animals were run after 1-2 
hours and again 3-5 hours later. Significant differ- 
ences between experimental and control groups were 
found only in the later runs where the performance 
tended to become poorer in the case of the animals 
which had received the larger doses and tended to 
become worse as the injections continued.—F. A. 
Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

3337. Eberhard, K., Fabricius, M., & Holst, E. v. 
Bausteine zu einer vergleichenden Physiologie der 
lokomotorischen Reflexe der Fische. III. (Founda- 
tions of a comparative physiology of locomotor 
reflexes in fishes. III.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1938, 26, 
467-480.—This is an extension of von Holst’s general 
project to 5 additional movement-types of marine 
fishes. Standardized methods were used, involving 
special stimulation tests in the normal specimen and 
after central section at various levels—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

3338. Fenn, W.O. Muscle. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1941, 3, 209-232.—This is a critical review of recent 
literature on the subject —W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3339. Friedman, M. H. uction in mam- 
mals. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 617-642.— 
This is a critical review of recent literature —W. S. 
Hunter (Brown). 
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3340. Gaskill, H. V., & Cox, G. M. Patterns in 
emotional reactions: II. Heart rate and blood 
pressure. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 409-421.—Data 
on responses to emotional situations were treated by 
correlational techniques, analysis of variance, and 
analysis of covariance. ‘“‘We can conclude that 
patterns in emotional reactions involving changes 
in heart rate and biood pressure are not simple 
functions of simple variables. . . . Our conclusion 
definitely is that emotional patterns are most highly 
variable, and that they are made up of numerous 
variates.”” ‘A plain indicator of emotion does not 
exist.""—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3341. Geier, F. M., Levin, M., & Tolman, E. C. 
Individual differences in emotionality, hypothesis 
formation, vicarious trial and error, and visual 
discrimination learning in rats. Comp. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1941, 17, No. 3. Pp. 20.—57 white rats 
were tested successively in an open field and in a 
modified Lashley black-white discrimination ap- 
paratus. 29 measures of behavior were obtained on 
which tetrachoric correlations and a ‘“‘cluster- 
orthometric”’ analysis were performed. 15 of the 
variables fell into 4 clusters: open field timidity, 
hypothesis variability, learning and V.T.E., and 
discrimination apparatus timidity. 4 factors were 
necessary to account for the intercorrelations, 
namely, open field timidity, cognitive reactivity, 
unsystematic variability, and non-motivation.— N. 
L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3342. Gottlieb, J. S., & Fowler, O. D. Method- 
ology in the clinical measurement of excitability. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 436-438.—Certain in- 
vestigators have indicated that, in the clinical 
measurement of excitability a single point on the 
intensity-time curve may not serve adequately as an 
excitability index. Accordingly the author investi- 
gated in the present study entire intensity-time 
curves. Results are as follows: (1) The curve for 
repeated stimuli possesses a form similar to that for 
single stimuli; (2) it falls at lower intensity values 
than the curve for single stimuli. (3) The curves for 
single and repeated stimuli appear to be super- 
imposable by vertical shifting along the intensity 
axis. (4) While the chronaxy points fall on the 
curves, there is a great amount of disparity in their 
relative positions.—H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3343. Harrison, R. Personal tem and the 
interrelationships of voluntary and maximal rates of 
movement. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 343-379.— 
In the first experiment reported, 50 male under- 
gtaduates were asked (1) to perform various tasks 
at their usual rate of movement and (2) at their 
maximal rate. 16 of the 66 intercorrelations among 
the tasks of condition 1 were reliable (.33 to .66), and 
13 of 66 r’s of condition 2 were reliable (.33 to .51, 
with one negative r). Positive but low correlations 
were found between scores on 6 tasks which were 
common to conditions 1 and 2 (.09 to .70). Self- 
ratings of voluntary rate of speed correlated with 
performance in condition 1 from .35 to .66, indicating 
that self-estimates are more accurate than chance. 
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In experiment 2 two groups of 20 subjects each 
performed the tasks of condition 1, one group re- 
peating them on each of 6 successive days, the other 
on 1 day a week for 6 weeks. Intercorrelations of 
the tasks performed by the daily group were higher 
on the sixth than on the first practice day; no such 
change occurred for the weekly group. The data of 
day one for experiment 2 (both groups) were further 
examined for sex differences; the critical ratios of the 
differences ranged from .1 to .8, except in the case of 
walking in which women were significantly slower 
than men which may be a function of the difference 
in shoes worn by the sexes. Implications of the data 
for hypotheses concerning motor performance are 
discussed. 89 references—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

3344. Hebb, D. O., & Williams, K. Experimental 
control of cues determining the rat’s orientation. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, Feb., 22-23.— 
Abstract. 

3345. Holst, E. v. Entwurf eines Systems der 
lokomotorischen Periodenbildungen bei Fischen. 
Ein kritischer Beitrag zum Gestaltproblem. (Out- 
line of a system of locomotor period formations in 
fishes. A critical contribution to the Gestalt-prob- 
lem.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1939, 26, 481-528.—This is a 
résumé and theoretical discussion of the author’s 
findings on the neurophysiology of fish locomotion. 
The point of departure is the formation of special 
locally controlled rhythms. Interaction of two basic 
rhythms may lead to the formation of different 
new patterns, the changes rising gradually from 
zero to a given maximum. The pattern is viewed as 
a functional system in fairly stable equilibrium, 
within certain bounds self-sufficient, but beyond a 
given threshold subject to sudden re-patterning. 
Certain dynamic properties of such systems are: 
capacity for self-structuring; reciprocal influences 
among temporally extended part-processes; simi- 
larity in the tendency toward simple resolutions in 
these patterns; and the dynamic qualities of visual 
Gestalten. The relationship to the general theory of 
biological organization is considered. Suggestions 
are offered concerning the possibility of a more 
direct investigation of bioelectrical events in the 
animal brain——T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 
versity). 


3346. Jackson,M.M. Reaction tendencies of the 
white rat in ing and jumping situations. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 255-262.—In a Y-shaped 
discrimination apparatus which elicited alternation 
behavior as a maze the choices became repetitive 
when jumping was required. Running behavior 
tended to become repetitive when it followed trials 
in which jumping was enforced.—N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


3347. Jenkins, R.L. The rate of diadochocinetic 
movement of the jaw at the ages from seven to 
maturity. J. Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 13-22.—This 
study was undertaken with the following assump- 
tions: (1) The rate of simple alternating movements 
“can be taken as an indication of the speed of change 
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from inhibition to stimulation of antagonistic sets of 
muscles’’; (2) ‘‘the speed of change may be called the 
speed of the reciprocating synapses of the central 
nervous system”’; and (3) tests of the maximum rate 
of movement of the jaw or other speech organs are a 
measure of the maximum rate ‘‘at which the recipro- 
cating synapses of the central nervous system may 
function in speech.” Analysis of jaw movement data 
from 613 subjects between the ages of 7 and 20 
years shows that the maximum rate increases with 
age up to the 17th year. The data is also analyzed 
for sex differences. ‘‘Stutterers seem to show a 
slower rate of diadochocinesis of the jaw than do non- 
stutterers.""—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


3348. Jost, H. Some physiological changes dur- 
ing frustration. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 9-15.— 
Various physiological reactions were recorded from 
18 emotionally unstable and 20 stable children 
during periods of rest, attention, learning, recall, 
sensory stimulation, and frustration. Frustration 
was induced by asking the subjects to learn a series 
of digits which was too difficult for them. Measures 
most significant in differentiating the 2 groups were: 
initial galvanic skin resistance, per cent change in 
resistance level during learning and also during 
frustration, equation of galvanic responses at at- 
tention and sensory stimulation, hand tremors 
before and after frustration, blood pressure change 
at sensory stimulation, dominance of the alpha 
rhythm in the EEG, standard deviation of respira- 
tory amplitude, and change in heart rate after frus- 
tration. Other aspects of the data are discussed.— 
C..N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3349. Kuroda, M. Eine Untersuchung tiber die 
Beurteilung des Schreibdrucks und der Schreib- 
geschwindigkeit an der Pinselschrift. (A study on 
the judgment of writing pressure and writing speed 
in brush writing.) Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1940, 8, 
151-204.—Pressure and speed of brush writing were 
recorded by the author’s measuring apparatus (see 
XIV: 6050). The line of a letter was divided into a 
number of parts, each of which was rated according 
to the amount of pressure (by 15 S’s) and according 
to speed (by 13 S’s). In general the ratings agreed 
with the objective measurements. Judgment, how- 
ever, was difficult where adjacent parts were written 
with different pressures or speeds. The largest indis- 
tinguishable difference for pressure was 20.4 g. (33%) ; 
for speed, 10 mm./sec. The smallest distinguishable 
difference of pressure was .4 g. (13%); for speed, 
1.2 mm./sec. Judgment of pressure seems to be 
based on the thickness of the line; judgment of 
speed, on the variability of the line— Y. Ohwaks 
(Sendai). 


3350. Liddell, H. S. Physiological psychology. 


Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 487-508.—This is a 
critical review of recent literature on the following 
topics: psychobiological withdrawal in schizophrenia; 
pain and headache; psychobiological aspects of 
physiological functions; and psychobiological pat- 
tern in relation to physical and cultural environment. 
—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 
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3351. Lovell, C. A study of personal variation in 
hand-arm steadiness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 
230-236.—It was thought that the amount of varia- 
tion in an individual's performance from trial to 
trial might prove a consistent measure of individual 
differences. The consistency of variation in hand- 
arm steadiness was measured. The apparatus was 
the Seashore photo-electric target register. 28 
men and 22 women served as S’s. They were given 
2 sets of 25 trials separated by 1 month. Each trial 
was of 12-sec. duration. The absolute variability 
was measured by the AD, the relative variability by 
the RV (100 AD/M). These values were calculated 
for 1, 3, and 12 sec. intervals. The r’s for the differ- 
ent measures of variability between the 3 different 
time intervals varied from .72-.92. The r’s between 
the S’s variability scores obtained 4 weeks apart 
were from .49-.74. The data indicate that S’s 
tend to show a certain consistency in variability 
from trial to trial.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


3352. Oehmig, A. Zur Frage des Orientierungs- 
mechanismus bei der positiven Phototaxis von 
Schmetterlingsraupen. (Concerning the question of 
the mechanism of orientation in the positive photo- 
taxis of butterfly caterpillars.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1939, 27, 492-523.—Vanessa wurticae larvae are 
positive to light at low intensities. Among speci- 
mens set down 45 cm. from a 3 V. lamp, 73 individuals 
typically followed a direct path, 75 arced toward the 
right side, and 73 toward the left in reaching the 
source. In a two-light test these caterpillars fre- 
quently arced toward one light from the start. 
In more than 70% of the cases the side was that 
favored in the one-light test. Ludwig's tropomeno- 
taxis explanation is disfavored, since unilateral 
blinding does not eliminate this tendency. Instead, 
the direct path then is replaced by an accentuated 
arcing toward the blinded side, a response (pre- 
dominantly telotactic) which resembles somewhat 
the variant bending of the normal animal's course. 
A differentiation of function in the regional sets of 
receptor-units was demonstrated in tests involving 
bilateral covering of individual stemmata in different 
combinations. A dermal light-sensitivity was also 
demonstrated.—T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 
versity). 

3353. Palmer, C. E., & Ciocco, A. Growth. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 79-106.—This is a 
critical review primarily of the recent literature 
on human growth.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


3354. Pennington, L. A., & Berkovitz, N. Be- 
havioral effects of cerebral injury in relation to 
es in motivation. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 
243-254.—24 female rats were trained to jump at the 
sound of a buzzer in order to escape shock. The 
intensity of the current was 250 wa. Retention tests 
were given after a rest period of 4 days. Then the 
animals were subjected to bilateral lesions in the 
critical auditory area. After a recovery period of 
4 days they were tested for retention. 8 animals were 
tested with the original intensity of current, 8 with 
an intensity 50 wa. lower, and the remaining 8 with 
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an intensity 50 wa. higher. There were no significant 
differences in the postoperative scores of the 3 groups. 
When the animals were grouped on the basis of 
extent of lesion, however, it appeared that savings 
scores are highest with the greatest intensity of 
shock. There is thus some evidence, although the 
differences are not statistically reliable, that an 
increase in the intensity of electrical stimulation 
compensates for the effects of cortical injury.— N. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 

3355. Riddle, O. Endocrine aspects of the 
physiology of reproduction. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 
1941, 3, 573-616.—This is a critical review of much 
of the recent literature on the following topics: 
sex hormones; prolactin; neural relationships; and 
reproductive behavior.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3356. Schmidt, C. F., & Comroe, J. H., Jr. 
Respiration. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 151-184. 
—This is a critical review of recent literature includ- 
ing particularly problems concerning aviation and 
oxygen consumption.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3357. Scott, J. C., & Bazett, H. C. Temperature 
regulation. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 107-130.— 
This is a critical review of recent literature on the 
subject with special sections on the central nervous 
system and thermal control and on receptors and 
sensation.—W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

3358. Singer, W. B., & Young, P. T. Studies in 
affective reaction: I. A new affective rating-scale. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 281-301.—30 terms de- 
scriptive of varying degrees of pleasantness (P) 
and unpleasantness (U) were selected from various 
scales, and 125 subjects sorted them into 11 piles 
(the Thurstone equal appearing interval technique). 
From the results 9 terms were selected for the scale. 
2 forms were used, one starting with “very great 
pleasure,’’ the other with “very great displeasure”’; 
otherwise they were equivalent. The forms and 
recording sheets are described in detail. 39 subjects 
made over 54,000 ratings with the scale in several 
stimulus situations. Distribution curves of the 
ratings were smooth, the curves varying somewhat 
in form for different stimulus situations. Moods, 
activities, and words were rated more P than U, 
odors, odors-tastes, tastes, and tones more U than 
P. The 2 forms of the scale gave slightly different 
results, although when employed on 2 occasions 
with the same materials the ratings correlated 
highly. Certain difficulties with scales of this sort 
are discussed.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3359. Singer, W. B., & Young, P. T. Studies in 
affective reaction: II. Dependence of affective 
ratings upon the stimulus-situation. . gen. Psychol., 
1941, 24, 303-325.—Affective ratings made by 39 
subjects in a variety of stimulus-situations were 
studied. ‘‘Affective ratings of odors, tastes, tones, 
activities, words reveal marked statistical uni- 
formities which depend upon the physical and 
psychological characteristics of the object or situa- 
tion presented.” —C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3360. Singer, W. B., & Young, P. T. Studies in 
affective reaction: III. The specificity of affective 
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reactions. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 327-341.— 
Positive and significantly high correlation coefh- 
cients were obtained for ‘‘(a) successive ratings of the 
same stimulus-situation; (b) average ratings of the 
same stimulus-situation; (c) average ratings of 
different but strictly comparable groups of stimulus- 
situations presented on two occasions.” Correla- 
tions were computed among affective ratings made in 
various different situations; “... there is no 
evidence for a general tendency to rate diverse 
presentations as consistently P or J or U. And the 
evidence for a general affective factor is nil.” Ifa 
common factor does exist at all, it is thought that 
it is probably non-affective—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

3361. Smith, D. E. Variability of the placing 
reactions in the rat. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1940, Dec., 12-13.—Abstract. 


3362. Steinhaus, A. H. Exercise. Ann. Rev. 
Physiol., 1941, 3, 695—716.—This is a critical review 
of recent literature on the following topics: constitu- 
tion, sex, and age as factors which determine 
performance; posture; adjustments during and im- 
mediately following exercise; the nature and estima- 
tion of fatigue; lasting changes—the trained state; 
tests of fitness and the prediction of performance; 
endocrines and physical performance; and foods, 
tonics, and dopes in performance.—W. S. Hunter 
(Brown). 


3363. Stone, C. P., & Gibb, J. The feasibility of 
inducing estrus in female rats for use as lures in 
sex research. J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 297-301. 
—Estrus was induced by injections of Theelin. 
Most of the animals were rendered sexually receptive 
by this means. The per diem cost of inducing 
estrus was about 12 cents per rat. This method is 
“a feasible alternative for that . . . in which re- 
ceptive females were selected from a large colony 
maintained for that purpose.’"—N. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 


3364. Sumner, F. B. Quantitative changes in 
pigmentation, resulting from visual stimuli in fishes 
and amphibia. Biol. Rev., 1940, 15, 351-375.— 
Fishes and (to a lesser degree) amphibia respond to 
background changes by varying their shade and, 
to a certain extent, their color. These phenomena 
are dependent upon intact eyes and nervous system. 
The response of the fish is primarily to albedo, the 
amount of pigmentation varying inversely as the 
logarithm of the albedo of the background. Transi- 
tory changes are produced by rearrangement of the 
pigment particles already present, while prolonged 
exposure leads to an increased number of chromato- 
phores and amount of pigment in each. In general, 
it seems that the color of teleosts is subject to nerv- 
ous control, while that of elasmobranchs and 
amphibia involves chiefly hormonal control.— F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 


3365. Thomas, J. E. The digestive system. 
Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1941, 3, 233-258.—This is a 
critical review of the recent literature including 
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hunger and appetite and the conditioning of gastric 


secretion.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3227, 3245, 3249, 3260, 3302, 
3312, 3381, 3414, 3449, 3460, 3469, 3486, 3487, 
3488, 3489, 3519, 3561, 3600, 3616, 3617, 3620, 
3635, 3636, 3637, 3638, 3639, 3642. ] 
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3366. Austin, V.M. Some thoughts on the future 
of psychic research. J. Amer. Soc. psychic. Res., 
1941, 35, 87-91. 

3367. Berger, H. Psyche. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1940. Pp. 32. RM 1.50.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] This is a discussion of evidence 
for and a theory of thought transference. Although 
the definition excludes sensory activity, cerebral 
action is regarded as a necessary condition. Psy- 
chical functioning is identified with consciousness, 
and unconscious mental processes are therefore 
denied. The author admits that the evidence is 
equivocal and that at best only a kind of probability 
exists for those who wish to draw conclusions from 
it—H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


3368. Blanco, I. M. On introjection and the 
processes of psychic metabolism. Ini. J. Psycho- 
Anal., 1941, 22, 17-36.—The author discusses the 
extensive disagreement among psychoanalysts over 
the term introjection, and the tendency toward a 
stereotyped usage of that term. In Freud's funda- 
mental paper on Mourning and melancholia, the 
term itself is not used; the psychic process that 
Freud describes in that paper is rather a series of 
attachments than introjection in toto. Present 
usage, particularly that developed by Klein and 
Abraham, emphasizes the need for the differentiation 
of the concept of introjection from its derivative, the 
introjected object. Objects may be introjected in 
toto and subsequently broken up into their com- 
ponent parts within the ego, or they may be intro- 
jected as parts. Discussion is then given of intro- 
jection in relationship to melancholia. The author 
emphasizes that he has not attempted to differentiate 
between introjection or absorption and identifica- 
tion, but expresses a belief that these terms are 
synonymous in some regards—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3369. Carmichael, H. T. A psychoanalytic study 
of a case of eunuchoidism. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1941, 10, 243-266.—Psychoanalytic findings are 
reported on a 31-year-old eunuchoid patient who 
received courses of endocrine therapy to which he 
made good physiological response, achieving sexual 
maturity. The analytic findings disclosed no great 
deviation in his general development during child- 
hood, but that at puberty the emotional trauma of 
failing to develop sexually revived earlier conflicts. 
Weakness of libidinal drives then rendered him 
incapable of dealing adequately with problems and 
forced the development of new and rigid methods of 
ego defense. Achievement of sexual maturity 
through endocrine therapy and the consequent 
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increased libidinal tensions made new internal de- 
mands upon him with which he could not deal. 
The clinical picture was considered to be that of an 
obsessional compulsive character, not brought about 
by a regression from the genital to the anal sadistic 
level, but as a manifestation of the patient's at- 
tempt to maintain himself at the phallic level. 
While good therapeutic results were obtained, the 
patient has not made full adjustment—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3370. Eissler, K.R. On: ‘The attitude of neurolo- 
gists, psychiatrists and psychologists towards psycho- 
analysis.’ Psychoanal. Quart., 1941, 10, 297-319.— 
This is a critical analysis of Myerson’s report of his 
findings from 307 questionnaires (see XIV: 2387). 
After discussing the deficiencies of the questionnaire 
as such and Myerson’s failure to utilize the actual 
data obtained (correlation of age, training, and ex- 
perience with the attitude taken) the author dis- 
cusses Myerson’s actual utilization of the question- 
naire as a point of departure for an attack on psycho- 
analysis. He lists Myerson’s criticisms in relation 
to the following 10 problems: existence of the un- 
conscious; existence of infantile sexuality; validity of 
findings secured by free association; validity of 
findings as effected by transference; arbitrary selec- 
tion of symbols; identity of methods of investigating 
physical and psychic matters; absurdity of psycho- 
analytic findings; Freud’s negligence of the present 
and overestimation of the past; Freud's unbiological 
attitude; and the therapeutic futility of psycho- 
analysis. The author discusses these attacks, offer- 
ing refutations derived, wherever pertinent, from 
experimental data not obtained by use of psycho- 
analytic techniques. Extensive use is made of 
Myerson’s own work for refutations.—M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

3371. Leuba, C. The use of hypnosis for controll- 
ing variables in psychological experiments. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1941, 36, 271-274.—‘‘(1) Under 
hypnosis it is possible to bring about a concentration 
of attention on the conditioned and unconditioned 
stimuli such that conditioning to simple stimuli may 
occur very readily in human adults. (2) Condition- 
ing will be obscured if a conditioned stimulus is 
associated with many different experiences. (3) 
At least some images are conditioned sensations 
occurring under conditions similar in principle to 
those under which conditioned responses in general 
appear. The principle of conditioning is shown to 
apply to the development of the life of experience 
as well as that of behavior."-—C. H. Johnson (Port- 


land, Ore.). 


3372. Massermann, J. H. Psychodynamisms in 
anorexia nervosa and neurotic vomiting. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1941, 10, 211-—242.—Psychoanalytic 
findings in a patient with character difficulties, 
neurotic vomiting and diarrhoea, and the syndrome 
of anorexia nervosa are reported and discussed in 
illustrative detail. The organic dysfunctions are 
shown to be somatic manifestations of a complex 
personality disorder deriving from severe early 
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emotional conflicts. The psychodynamism of vomit- 
ing appears to be a symbolical rejection and restitu- 
tion of the father’s phallus, orally incorporated in an 
attempt to make secure her dependence upon her 
mother. Additionally, this symptom was found to be 
expressive of aggressive and masochistic trends. A 
review and discussion of the literature on the prob- 
lem is given. 56-item bibliography.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3373. Menninger, K. A. Psychogenic influences 
on the appearance of the menstrual period. Jnt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 60-64.—The author com- 
ments on the 3 following explanations offered by 
Georg Groddeck in his Book of the It concerning the 
frequently observed phenomenon that ‘many women 
who have been parted from their husbands for a long 
time start their period on the day they are united’: 
(1) the menstrual flow is an aphrodisiac, (2) it 
proves the wife's fidelity, and (3) it is a hostage 
against rejection. To these explanations he adds 
that clinical psychoanalysts, observing the same 
phenomenon, would attribute these additional 
factors in explanation of it: (1) expression of hostility 
on the woman’s part toward the husband; (2) wish 
to prevent or avoid coitus; (3) primitive symbolic 
self-infliction of her unconscious wish to castrate her 
husband. These observations are then discussed in 
terms of clinical observations on patients.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3374. Orr, D. W. A psychoanalytic study of a 
fraternal twin. Psychoanal. Quart., 1941, 10, 284- 
296.—After reviewing briefly previous psycho- 
analytic studes of twins, a report is given of the 
analysis of one of male fraternal twins reared to- 
gether and closely associated until college days. 
The significant findings relate to (1) a struggle 
between his unique inherited potentialities and an 
environment that accentuated the twinship; (2) 
a closely related conflict between individuality and 
fusion with the twin; (3) a secondary struggle arising 
from the first two sets of conflicts to obtain love and 
approval from the parents, at times by conforming 
to the twinship pattern, but at other times by being 
different from the twin; and (4) another secondary 
struggle to avoid anxiety arising from hostilities 
when the other twin excelled and was preferred, or 
arising from that twin’s hostility in case the patient 
excelled and was preferred. Many of the patient's 
problems could have been minimized or avoided if 
the differences between the twins had been empha- 
sized rather than the similiarities—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 


3375. Pailthorpe, G. W. Primary processes of 
the infantile mind demonstrated through the analysis 
of a prose-poem. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 
44-59.—A prose-poem, entitled “Reincarnation,” 
written by a patient, is analyzed phrase by phrase 
and found: (1) to demonstrate the processes of 
thought in the infant and the importance of the 
details of sensation and experience that go to produce 
the early stages in reasoning and (2) to show that 
when the unconscious has free action in inspiring 
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poetry, or prose poetry, no phrase or word is super- 
fluous in the word picture that is drawn. This 
prose-poem expresses in detail the various aspects 
of the patient’s problem in relation to excretory 
functions.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3376. Reik, T. Aggression from anxiety. Int. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 7-16.—This article is a 
discussion of the theme of the 9th chapter, Identifica- 
tion with the aggressor, of Anna Freud’s book, 
The ego and the mechanisms of defense. The author 
finds in his own earlier publications reference to the 
tendency, as described by Anna Freud, for human 
beings, and even for animals, when frightened or 
suffering from anxiety in relation to the aggressions 
by another, to identify with that aggressor, to 
behave as the aggressor does, and thus to secure a 
mastery or a domination over the aggressive form 
of behavior. However, the author differs from Anna 
Freud in that he feels greater differentiation should 
be made between anxiety and fright. He defines 
anxiety as defensive reaction to something that 
threatens to break through and fright as the reaction 
to that which is actually breaking through.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3377. Salter, A. Three techniques of autohyp- 
nosis. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 423-438.—Auto- 
hypnosis is ‘the ability to induce, upon oneself, the 
trance of sleeping hypnosis together with such of 
its phenomena as may be desired.’’ Three methods 
are presented in detail. Autohypnosis has the 
advantage of overcoming the diminution of the 
effects of post-hypnotic suggestion and has certain 
therapeutic value as a result. Suggestions for 
further research are made.—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

3378. Smith, J. Psychoanalytical treatment of 
functional neuroses. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1941, 153, 
323—326.—A general discussion is offered of psycho- 
analysis in relationship to functional neuroses. The 
author concludes with the statements that un- 
conscious mental life is the result of forceful banish- 
ment from memory of disagreeable incidents, es- 
pecially sex conflicts; that the normal person finds 
no difficulty in facing and incorporating such ex- 
periences; that the neurotic turns from those ex- 
periences, repressing them and thus losing all 
memory of them. Psychoanalysis brings such 
repressed material into life again and forces the 
patient to face the problems on a conscious plane.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3379. Sterba, R. The abuse of interpretation. 
Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 9-12.—The practice of making 
interpretations outside the analytic situation, es- 
pecially by the untrained or by the inexperienced 
student analyst, serves no useful purpose, causes 
much resentment and hostility among others, and 
places analysis in disrepute. The reasons for this are 
that such uncontrolled interpretations, especially 
when correct, arouse self-distrust without the op- 
portunity for synthesis possible in the analytic 
situation, and they signalize frustration, since the 
ego must then resort either to defensive or suppres- 
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sive measures. Unconscious motivations behind 
such uncontrolled interpretation are: (1) the dis- 
placement of a tendency to aggression against the 
outside world; (2) the sense of superiority that comes 
from exhibiting greater knowledge. A 3rd motiva- 
tion is of a religious nature in that the painful 
conflict between the conscious or unconscious reli- 
gious convictions and scientific knowledge results in 
a repression of religious emotions and convictions, 
which then can return in the form of the activity 
which brought about the repression, namely, the 
interpretation of behavior —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3380. Strachey, A. A note on the use of the 
word ‘internal.’ Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 
37-43.—The word internal is used to describe at 
least 3 different kinds of things: (1) functions, struc- 
tures, and constituents of the mind, such as ideation, 
feelings, etc.; (2) objects, situations, and events 
which are creations of the imagination, such as 
appear in dreams etc.; and (3) objects, situations, 
and events which are specifically imagined as 
occurring within the individual, such as a wolf 
gnawing at one's vitals. The author discusses the 
confusions and difficulties that arise in the investiga- 
tien of psychoanalytic subjects deriving from this 
variety of psychological significations of a single 
term.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3381. Suslova, M. M. [Experimental investiga- 
tions of the dynamics of hypnotic sleep in man. | 
Fiziol. Zh., S.S.S.R., 1940, 29, 144-150.—‘"1. The 
motor chronaxie undergoes an increase with the 
development of hypnotic sleep and a reduction with 
its regression. 2. No considerable increase in 
chronaxie occurs, nor do there appear phases of 
equalization or reversed relations between chron- 
axies of antagonists on a fairly elevated level as is 
usually observed in natural sleep. 3. In certain 
cases of hypnotic sleep, there occur divergences of 
the chronaxies of antagonists on a low level. 4. 
The motor chronaxie, increased during the intervals 
between the single hypnotic suggestions, undergoes a 
relative decrease simultaneously with the time of 
suggestion which points to a certain increase of 
cortical excitability during suggestion owing to 
the maintenance of rapport.”—D. Miller (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

3382. Taylor, F. V. A novel classroom demonstra- 
tion of suggestion. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1941, 
36, 279-282.—This article describes a card trick 
which is first performed for students, then explained 
to them, and depends entirely on suggestion.—C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

3383. Thompson, C. The réle of women in this 
culture. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 1-8.—The situation of 
women in this culture is a task for research more 
extensive than can be accomplished by the psycho- 
analytical study of such neurotic women as may seek 
analysis. Nevertheless, analysis of neurotic women 


may disclose much of value since poorly adjusted 
people are inevitably in the vanguard of revolution- 
ary movements. 


Particularly would this be so in the 
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economic and sexual emancipation of women, the 
progress of which has been unique and rapid in this 
country since Freud first began his studies.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3384. Van der Heide, C. A case of pollakiuria 
nervosa. Psychoanal. Quart., 1941, 10, 267—283.— 
Report is given of the psychoanalytic findings on a 
23-year-old girl suffering from pollakiuria nervosa 
since the age of 16. This symptom was preceded by 
a long period of hysterical vomiting which occurred 
after a childhood fellatio phantasy. The pollakiuria 
was found to have the significance of an unconscious 
aggressive defense against sexual wishes. It de- 
veloped when adolescent sexuality became a source 
of conflict and was determined by a history of 
extreme urinary rivalry secondary to oral aggression. 
Competitive feelings toward men, as well as tow~ ~1 
women, and a wish to give in a positive sense fou..J 
unconscious expression in the pollakiuria, which 
permitted gratification of exhibitionistic tendencies 
in a masochistic way. 28-item bibliography.—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3385. Zilboorg, G. The sense of reality. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1941, 10, 183-210—The problem 
involved in the sense of reality is psychologically 
inevitable, since an appreciation of reality compels 
the ego to absorb the concrete at the sacrifice of its 
own magical projections. Hence, ‘when the prob- 
lem of reality arises, the ego seems to be truly at a 
loss. The overwhelming magnitude of the macro- 
cosm is so frightening that the ego has to fall back on 
the only resting place that once gave it comfort and 
a sense of well-being—on the genetically oldest and 
the strongest stage of animism from which and from 
the elaborated projections of which sprang that 
complexity called culture. . . . The sense of reality 
is therefore bound to remain shifty, uncertain and 
in an eternal state of that unstable equilibrium 
which vacillates between knowledge and revelation 
and which at one and the same time produces health 
and generates disease.”"—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 3215, 3435, 3483, 3498, 3511. ] 
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3386. Ackerly, S. Trends in psychiatric teaching 
and practice. Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1941, 34, 207- 
211.—75% of the hours in interne psychiatry at the 
University of Louisville Medical School are devoted 
to study of the pre-psychotic and neurotic syn- 
dromes in the outpatient psychiatric clinic. In 
response to a questionnaire, a group of psychiatrically 
trained general practitioners stated that about 34% 
of their cases with organic problems were affected 
by psychiatric disorders; that 23% in general suffered 
primarily from some sort of nervous disorder; that 
their more efficient training in psychiatry had ‘made 
them more efficient physicians; and that this had 
had a considerable influence on their personal devel- 
opment.—D. Miller (U. S. Employment Service). 


3387. Anastasi, A., & Foley, J. P., Jr. A survey 
of the literature on artistic behavior in the abnormal: 
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III. Spontaneous productions. Psychol. Monogr., 
1940, 52, No. 6. Pp. 71.—Artistic behavior is 
regarded as the subject’s performance in such activi- 
ties as drawing, painting, modeling, music, or writing, 
regardless of the merit of the product. The table of 
contents lists the following sections: introduction; 
collections and exhibits; drawing and painting; 
needlework; plastic art; architecture and interior 
decoration; ‘music; writing; summary and evaluation; 
and references. A number of observations of psycho- 
logical interest are noted. 227-item bibliography.— 
D. G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 


3388. Anderson, J., & Whealdon, M.L. A study 
of blood group distribution among stutterers. J. 
Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 23-28.—A study of blood 
group distribution among 50 stutterers and a normal 
population of 38,000 individuals shows that ‘‘blood 
group distribution among these stutterers and the 
general population approaches parity.”—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


3389. [Anon.] The mechanism of headache. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 323-324—The pain 
sensitivity of different extra- and intra-cranial 
structures as found in recent research is discussed 
in relation to headaches. Traction of dural sinuses 
and arteries is considered one likely causal factor. 
No evidence was found to favor the old theory of 
intracranial pressure. Probable multiple causation 
is stressed.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3390. [Anon.] Civilian morale: medical aspects. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 330.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3391. [Anon.] Psychological terms used in 
cases of head injury. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 
525.—In the interest of obtaining more uniform 
case reports and records, a glossary of 19 psycho- 
logical terms frequently used in reporting the 
clinical status of individuals suffering head injuries 
has been prepared.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3392. [Anon.] Prognosis of schizophrenia. Brit. 
med. J., 1940, Part II, 526-527.—It is suggested that 
present confusing aspects of statistical data on 
prognosis of schizophrenia could be clarified by the 
more frequent use of control groups and the defini- 
tion and standardization of criteria for complete 
recovery.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3393. [Anon.] War strain: its manifestations 
and treatment. Brit. med. J., 1940, Part II, 756-757. 
—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3394. [Anon.] Outline of neuropsychiatry in 
aviation medicine. U. S. War Dep. tech. Manual, 
1940, No. 8-325. Pp. 172.—This training manual 
includes sections on the following topics: general; 
descriptive psychology; causes and nature of mental 
disease; dynamics of behavior; mental mechanisms 
and motives; psychobiological constitution and reac- 
tion types; classification of mental disorders; symp- 
toms of mental disease; psychopathic personality; 
minor psychoses; epilepsy; schizophrenia; manic-de- 
pressive psychosis; involutional melancholia; para- 
noia; general paralysis of the insane; tabes dorsalis; 
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infection exhaustion, toxic, and symptomatic psy- 
choses; psychoses associated with organic disease of, 
and injury to, the brain; senile psychoses; epidemic 
encephalitis; neurology; neuropsychiatric examina- 
tion. A brief bibliography and index of topics are 
appended.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3395. Britten, R. H. Summary of physical find- 
ings on men drafted in the World War. Publ. Hith 
Rep., Wash., 1941, 56, 41-62.—This report sum- 
marizes the major findings of the World War draft 
examinations of 1917-1918, including the data on 
nervous and mental diseases and mental deficiency. 
The data afford some indication of the number of 
men who will be found not available for military 
service in the first half of 1941 because of impair- 
ments, and also what impairments will be found 
among them.—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3396. Broster, L. R. Feminism. Brit. med. J., 
1941, Part I, 117-118.—After unilateral adrenalec- 
tomy a 32 year old male, victim of feminism, showed 
marked improvement physically and psychologically 
although complete normalcy was not attained. 
Relation of the treatment to that for virilism in 
women is discussed.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3397. Burling, T. Mental hygiene in business 
and industry. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1941, 25, 177- 
187.—Although the psychiatrist working in industry 
or business is interested in helping solve the emo- 
tional problems of the individual employee, his real 
work is with the whole organization. He is a social 
psychiatrist —W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 

3398. Carlson, E.R. Born that way. New York: 
Day, 1941. Pp. ix +174. $1.75.—This auto- 
biography relates the author's story of the problems 
he has faced in dealing with the handicaps of spastic 
paralysis resulting from birth injuries. In terms of 
his own subjective experiences and also his experi- 
ences as a physician specializing in the treatment of 
spastic disorders, the author discusses the important 
factors and considerations in the treatment of these 
disorders. Since the condition itself is incurable, the 
primary task is that of an adequate meeting of it at 
a psychological level. This he finds can be accom- 
plished by: providing the patient with educational 
opportunities in conformity to his actual rather than 
his apparent capacities; the systematic training of 
the patient in the development of correct emotional 
responses, attitudes, and control; and the provision 
of suitable and normal motivations for all of his 
behavior through the establishment of socially and 
economically acceptable goals for the individual 
patient. By such educational measures the pre- 
sumably hopelessly handicapped spastic patient 
can be transformed into a capable citizen, a fact 
the author is demonstrating in the several institu- 
tions he has founded for this purpose-—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3399. Cathcart, J. P. S. Psychological problems 
in post-war rehabilitation. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1941, April, 31-32.—Abstract. 

3400. Chase, J. M. A study of the drawings of a 
male figure made by schizophrenic patients and 
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normal subjects. Character & Pers., 1941, 9, 208- 
217.—The Goodenough drawing test was adminis- 
tered to 100 schizophrenic patients (50 paranoids and 
50 hebephrenics) and 50 normal subjects. According 
to mean scores the 3 groups ranked in the following 
descending order: normals, paranoids, hebephrenics. 
CA, MA, educational level, and duration of psychosis 
had little relation to the drawing scores. The 
differences in the drawings of the groups were con- 
sistent but statistically unreliable. Bibliography of 
16 references.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3401. Collins, A. L. Psychometric records of 
institutionalized epileptics. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 
359-370.—Stanford-Binet measures of 73 child and 
33 adult institutionalized epileptics show that less 
than 1/3 were within the normal range. Intelligence 
declines slowly with the duration of the disorder. 
Number and frequency of attacks seem to determine 
the amount of intellectual deterioration to some 
degree. Phenol barbitol therapy has no effect on 
intelligence. Little difference is apparent between 
subjects of normal and of unstable family back- 
ground. The response pattern is different from that 
of psychotics, showing the results of subnormality 
plus epilepsy and its social effects (segregation and 
loss of normal environmental contacts) rather than 
the effects of epilepsy alone-—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 


3402. Curran, D., & Mallinson, W. P. Depres- 
sive states in war. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 305- 
309.—"‘Attention is drawn to the frequency of 
depressive states in war, which during the latter 
part of 1940 formed 13% of all admissions to a 
naval neuro-psychiatric unit. . . . The results ob- 
tained from the analysis of 88 consecutive cases are 
recorded. No justification for a sharp and clearly 
cut division into ‘neurotic’ and ‘psychotic’ types 
could be found.’’ A more fundamental distinction 
would be between affective disorders (with anxiety or 
depressive symptoms) and hysterical reactions in 
which the escape element predominates. Treatment 
varies according to these 2 types. Patients suffering 
from genuine and severe affective disorders should 
not be returned to service. ‘Men of a fine type and 
excellent morale’’ were prone to develop depressive 
reactions as the result of prolonged stress. However, 
these depressions differed from those of civilian 
experience in their rapid reactivity and better out- 
come. Prognosis and treatment of wartime de- 
pressive states are discussed.—D. A. Grant (Wis- 
consin). 


3403. Cushing, J. G. N. A concept of anxiety. 
Sth. Med. Surg., Charlotte, N. C., 1941, 103, 1-5.— 
The expression of anxiety neurosis through the 
jelling of physiological symptoms is the result of 
consciously non-acceptable threats to an individual's 
security. —D. Miller (U. S. Employment Service). 


3404. Doll, E. A. Definition of mental deficiency. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1941, 37, 163-164. 


3405. Dooley, L. The concept of time in defense 
of ego integrity. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 13-23.—Some 
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neurotic patients develop anxiety, amounting oc- 
casionally to panic, when disoriented for time in such 
fashion that there occurs an unperceived lapse of 
time. Such an unperceived lapse signifies to them 
a dangerous break in the continuity of consciousness. 
This neurotic attitude toward time is one of the 
mechanisms of defense for the ego in specific anxiety 
situations. Discussion is offered of this possibility 
in relationship to detailed case material. The 
concept of time as an ego defense may properly be 
placed in that class of defenses comprised of attach- 
ments to real objects in contradistinction to narcissis- 
tic attachments.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3406. Dow, C. W. Stuttering: a tentative outline 
of an hypothesis and therapy. J. Speech Disorders, 
1941, 6, 40-45.—A neurophysiological cause of 
stuttering is proposed in which the nerve impulses 
to speech muscles are impeded and so ‘move in 
other directions."" Therapy, based on this assump- 
tion, involves the establishment of “easy flowing 
neural impulses to the appropriate muscles.’’ Steps 
in this method of treatment are: The theory is 
explained to the stutterer; he is taught simple defi- 
nitions and the positions of all English sounds; drills 
are given followed by oral reading; techniques which 
have been found useful by other speech correctionists 
are to be utilized —C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


3407. Dubunin, A. M., & Zeigarnik, B. V. 
[Traumatic feeblemindedness.]  Nevropat. Psi- 
khiat., 1940, 9, No. 7-8, 53-59. i 

3408. Earl, C. J. A note on the validity of certain 
Rorschach symbols. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1941, 
5, 51-61.—This experiment was designed to test 
the validity of the hypothesis that responses to the 
Rorschach cards are capable of symbolic interpreta- 
tion when the determinant is M, FM, m, K, KF, 
or F K, but not when it is pure F. The subjects were 
5 unstable, mentally defective adolescent boys. At 
some time after the test was administered the sub- 
jects were hypnotized and asked to give verbally 
associations to responses they had previously given 
to Rorschach cards. The author concludes that 
“the validity of the symbolic significance attributed 
on general psychological grounds to the responses 
reported is obviously high.’’ The hypnotic associa- 
tions and the reactions to test responses are pre- 
sented in detail—R. E. Horowitz (New York City). 


3409. Ellis, W. J. State program for the care of 
the mentally deficient. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 
45, 421-428.—The understanding of the needs of 
the mentally deficient has changed materially within 
recent years. Recommendations to help meet these 
needs are as follows: increase and improve facilities 
to discover defectives in their earliest years; make 
public school systems aware of the particular needs 
of mental retardates; provide community care and 
supervision for those discharged from special classes 
and institutions; emphasize in institutional programs 
the early return to the community of hopeful cases; 
provide adequate care in special institutions for the 
definitely antisocial defective; register with a central 
state agency all who present social problems; and 
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conduct research to evaluate effects of current pro- 
grams and to render possible clues to methods by 
which the consequences of mental deficiency may be 
prevented —M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3410. Faulkner, W. B., Jr. Objective esophageal 
changes due to psychic factors; an esophagoscopic 
study with report of 13 cases. Amer. J. med. Sci., 
1940, 200, 796-803. 

3411. Fried, R. S. Ten years of relaxation and 
self-direction at Bailey Hall and a description of new 
methods in training of children. Amer. J. ment. 
Def., 1941, 45, 459-463.—For effective teaching of 
mentally deficient children their nervous energy 
must be conserved. Many functional difficulties 
such as irritibility, nail-biting, nervous hands or feet, 
etc. disappear when periodic relaxation is practiced. 
8 short relaxation periods constitute the daily mini- 
mum. After relaxation self-direction and controlled 
behavior are taught—M. W. Kuwenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3412. Fries, M. E. Mental hygiene in pregnancy, 
delivery, and the puerperium. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1941, 25, 221-236.—A knowledge of principles of 
mental hygiene will help the obstretrician in under- 
standing and helping women who might have diffi- 
culties caused by their emotional condition. Col- 
laboration of psychiatrist and obstretrician to reduce 
maternal and infant morbidity and mortality is 
advised. A standardization of a test for the Moro 
response is described.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 

3413. Froeschels, E. Differences in the sympto- 
matology of stuttering in the U. S. and in Europe. 
J. Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 45-46—In Europe, 
the 15 year old stutterer does not make the facial 
grimaces nor show other accompanying activity 
common even in adult stutterers in America. The 
author uses the term “hidden stuttering’’ to charac- 
terize the European type. Differences of opinion as 
to causes and curability of stuttering account for 
these differences in symptomatology. Average 
American stutterers are “convinced of an organic 
cause of their speech impediment, and therefore 
very skeptical’’ as to the cure. ‘This opinion does 
not prevail in Europe.”"—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

3414. Gellhorn E., Allen, A., & Feldman, J. 
Influence of emotional excitement on insulin content 
of blood in normals and psychotic patients. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1941, 46, 572-574.—Emo- 
tional excitement leads to discharge over both vago- 
insulin and sympathetico-adrenal systems, the latter 
predominating in normal animals. 3 groups of 
experiments on human subjects are reported. In the 
first, excited normal individuals showed sym- 
pathetico-adrenal effects but no signs of vago-insulin 
excitation. In the 2nd, psychotic patients showed 
no sympathetico-adrenal effects and greatly increased 
insulin content of the blood. In the 3rd, excited 
patients showed sufficient sympathetico-adrenal 
reactivity to cause a rise in blood sugar. When 
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blood was tested on hypophysectomized-adreno- 
demedullated rats, there was evidence of adrenalin 
in increased amounts, sufficient to offset the effect 
of adrenalin on the blood sugar of the animal.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


3415. Goland, R. J. [Ona syndrome in bilateral 
lesions of the cortex of the temporal lobe. ] Nevro- 
pat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, No. 12, 3-13. 

3416. Goldstein, K. [On two forms of adaptation 
to defects.] Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, No. 6, 
116-124. 


3417. Gurevich, M. O. ae theory of localiza- 
tion of psychic disorders. Nevropat. Psikhiat., 
1940, 9, No. 6, 25-30. 

3418. Hamilton, V. C. Medical status and psy- 
chologic attitude of patients following abortion; 
a follow-up study of 100 cases. Amer. J. Obstet. 
Dis. Wom., 1941, 41, 285-288.—An interview 4 
weeks after discharge indicated a ‘general trend 
toward relief and satisfaction.’ Of 70 cases who 
had previously expressed love for the partner, 15 
had changed to mixed emotion or dislike and 13 had 
terminated the sexual relationship with feelings of 
repugnance. Of 68 cases who had previously stated 
that they found pleasure in coitus, 22 expressed 
indifference and 10 dislike while 43 had not resumed 
coitus. Of those patients who did resume coitus, 
only 60% heeded advice to take precautions in order 
to prevent pregnancy. The author questions the 
representativeness of the findings because the pa- 
tients returning for the interview were mainly those 
who made the poorest recoveries.—D. Miller (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

3419. Hanse, A. Persitnlichkeitsgefiige und 
Krankheit. Grundlagen zu einer leib-seelischen 
Ganzheitsschau und Behandlung. (Personality 
structure and disease. Foundations of a system 
and therapy based on psychophysical unity.) 
Stuttgart-Leipzig: Marquardt, 1938. Pp. 192.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. Under 
National Socialism, the physician must use a total 
approach to the patient's personality rather than 
attempt to remove his disorder by technical means. 
Symptoms must be understood on this basis rather 
than as the result of malfunctioning of an isolated 
part of the organism. Like the teacher, the physi- 
cian must guide the individual’s constitutional 
powers into desirable channels. His goal should be 
to give his patients optimal energy and efficiency.— 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3420. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. Personality 
studies in patients with cerebral lesions. Bulli. 
Canad. psychol. Ass., 1940, Dec., 9-10.—Abstract. 


3421. Harrower-Erickson, M. R. Personality 
studies in cases of focal epilepsy. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1941, Feb., 19-21.—Abstract. 

3422. Hodgson, G. A. The incidence of scabies 
and its apparent dependence upon sub-normal 
intelligence. Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 316.—The 
RECI progressive matrices intelligence tests, sets 
A, B, and C, were administered to 100 unselected 
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scabietic patients and 500 consecutive recruits at an 
army deport. Only 14% of the scabietic patients 
exceeded the median of the control group. Refusal 
to take advantage of hygienic facilities on the part 
of the mentally defective is seen as the reason for the 
results. Similar work is being carried out with 
respect to venereal disease, pediculosis, and other 
cutaneous diseases.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3423. Holzman, G. G., & Holzman, E. E. An 
evaluation of personality analysis in the general 
practice of medicine. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1941, 
5, 67-71.—It is suggested that administration of the 
Rorschach test would be useful for the investigation 
and treatment of functional disturbances by the 
general practitioner. Several cases are cited, with 
short history, Rorschach interpretation, description 
of treatment, and subsequent history. The test 
is especially valuable in differentiating patients 
needing intensive psychotherapy from those able to 
profit from more superficial treatment—R. E. 
Horowitz (New York City). 

3424. Horst, L. v. d. Oorlogspsychoses. (War 
psychoses). Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1940, 84, 4777- 
4784.—War causes fright psychoses and shock neu- 
roses. A true war psychosis does not exist. English 
summary.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3425. Humphrey, G., & Marcuse, F. Factors in- 
volved in the immunity of rats to convulsions under 
intense auditory stimulation. Buli. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1940, Oct., 1-2.—Abstract. 

3426. Hurst, A. Hysterical contractures following 
war injuries. Brit. med. J., 1940, Part I1, 202—204.— 
Contractures following injuries to soft parts of the 
body were frequent during the war of 1914-18. 
Postures were quite varied, and trophic changes led 
Babinski mistakenly to assume the contractures 
were reflex. His error was indicated by the observa- 
tion that contractures did not occur if patients were 
put through a complete series of movements with 
the affected member as soon as dressings were 
removed. In treating the contractures suggestion 
and hypnotism were rejected for simpler forms of 
psychotherapy including persuasion and re-educa- 
tion which were almost invariably effective in a 
single treatment.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3427. Hutchinson, E. D. The nature of insight. 
Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 31-43.—The author reviews the 
content of his 2 previous articles on insight (see 
XIV: 331, 5991) and points out that insight is a 
reorganization of the perceptual field, an integration 
of previously accumulated experiences, and that it 
has a cycle of 4 phases, namely, periods of prepara- 
tion, of renunciation, of insight, and of verification. 
He then proceeds with a discussion of essential 
psychological forces underlying the development of 
insight, as disclosed by experiential instances cited 
from various sources. Insight develops in relation- 


ship to irrelevant, trivial, and dissociated activities; 
may be aroused by accidental stimuli, either directly 
or remotely concerned with the problem in hand; 
and may be preceded by a definite premonition of 
insight. 


Its actual occurrence often causes a strong 
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It may be expressed 
verbally, kinaesthetically, etc., and for this reason 


pleasurable affective reaction. 


purely verbalized insights are inadequate. The 
development of insight constitutes a significant 
experiential force in the life of the individual with 
the result that “he not only produces something; 
he becomes something as well.’-—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3428. Hutchinson, E. D. The period of frustra- 
tion in creative endeavor. Welfare Advoc., 1941, 13, 
24-26, 36-39.—See XIV: 5991—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

3429. Hyslop, G. H. Injury of the nervous sys- 
tem; common problems with respect to effects. 
Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1941, 39, No. 1, 26-56.— 
This paper deals principally with the effects of 
mechanical or physical violence affecting the central 
nervous system. The relationship of such injury to 
psychoses, psychoneuroses, and malingering is dis- 
cussed briefly —G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


3430. Jellinek, A. Phenomena resembling 
aphasia, agnosia, and apraxia in mentally defective 
children and adolescents. J. Speech Disorders, 
1941, 6, 51-62.—Abnormalities in general behavior 
as well as in particular capacities and functions 
appear in many mentally defective children. ‘‘De- 
tailed examination of individual cases usually shows 
that visual and auditory perception and probably 
also cutaneous perception are not so exact, complete, 
constant, nor dependable as in normal persons.:’ 
In addition, these children are usually defective in 
motor activity. Since mentally defective children 
show symptoms similar to those found in cases of 
aphasia, agnosia, and apraxia, they will respond to 
similar methods of treatment. Several case studies 
are presented showing positive results obtained from 
such treatment.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


3431. Jenness, A., & Jorgensen, A. P. Ratings 
of vividness of imagery in the waking state com- 
pared with reports of somnambulism. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 54, 253-259.—An analysis of the 
answers of 1808 college freshmen on the Thurstone 
Personality Inventory to the questions ‘‘Do you ever 
talk in your sleep?” and ‘‘Do you ever walk in your 
sleep?”” showed that 60% do neither, 27% admit 
talking, and 5%, walking, the latter nearly all 
report talking as well. On the basis of personal 
reports from somnambulists and evidence from the 
literature, an hypothesis which emphasizes the strong 
kinaesthetic imagery of somnambulsits was de- 
veloped. In order to test this hypotheses 138 
students were asked to rate the vividness of their 
imagery in response to 50 words read by the instruc- 
tor and to answer the 2 questions from the Thurstone 
questionnaire. 12 O's reported walking in their 
sleep, 34, talking only; these 46 tended to rate their 
waking imagery as more vivid than did non-somnam- 
bulists in all modalities, the differences being most 
significant in the visual, auditory, and kinaesthetic 
categories. This supports the proposed hypothesis, 
but more evidence is needed—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 
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3432. Jewell, A. A. A follow-up study of 190 
mentally deficient children excluded because of low 
mentality from the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, Divisions I-IX, September 1929 to 
February 1, 1940. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 
413-420.—Approximately two-thirds of the mental 
defectives who had been excluded from school were 
located. Their Binet IQ’s had ranged below 55. 
One-sixth were institutionalized because home care 
had been inadequate; death had claimed 10; 2 were 
committed to industrial schools; 5 had jobs of a 
sort; a number were engaging in simple activities 
in church and community. The majority were well 
adjusted in their homes. Several needed more 
supervision; social misconduct was not serious. The 
study revealed the need of providing a trained field 
worker to help instruct parents in the training of 
their defective child and to help guide them in 
problems of family adjustment arising from the 
child’s presence in the home—M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3433. Johnstone, E. L. The training of low- 
grade mental deficients at Woodbine State Colony. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1941, 37, 178-185. 


3434. Kardiner, A. The traumatic neuroses of 
war. New York: Hoeber, 1941. Pp. x + 258. 
$3.50.—See XV: 3012.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3435. Katzenelbogen, S. Spiritism and schizo- 
phrenic reactions. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1941, 36, 
259—270.—A patient is described who, for a number 
of years prior to the onset of her psychosis, had been 
deeply involved in the theory and practice of spirit- 
ism. The material discussed suggests that the prac- 
tice of spiritism may, in certain individuals, be 
responsible for the origin, acute exacerbation, or 
protraction of mental disorders. Granting the 
individual predisposition of those spiritists who 
eventually suffer from psychosis, these individuals 
find satisfaction in the indulgence of spiritualistic 
activities in either theory or practice or both.—C. 
H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3436. Kelley, D. M. The Rorschach method as 
a means for the determination of the impairment of 
abstract behavior. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1941, 5, 
85-88.—By asking the patient to shift his concepts, 
in the Rorschach test, the author finds that certain 
patients cannot think on an abstract level. This 
impairment is found in most patients with organic 
intracranial lesions and in some cases of dementia 
praecox. ‘‘We note in these patients’ Rorschach 
records a complete inability to improve original 
concepts and that such patients are unable to see new 
forms even when they are suggested and are unable 
to change the forms which they have previously 
seen even when new ones are outlined to them.”’— 
R. E. Horowitz (New York City). 

3437. Kelley, D. M., & Barrera, S. E. The 
Rorschach method in the study of mental deficiency. 
Arésumé. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 401-407.— 
The Rorschach literature pertaining to mental 
deficiency is briefly reviewed. Response patterns 
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of defectives are described and the factors used in 
estimating intelligence enumerated. The test's 
primary value, when considering this group of cases, 
lies in its determination of the influence of the 
emotional life in the inhibition or the stimulation of 
the intellectual functions. It also indicates clinically 
important assets and liabilities, orienting the ex- 
aminer as regards care and prognosis of the patient. 
27 references.—M. W. Kuensel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3438. Kenyon, E.L. The etiology of stammering; 
an examination into certain recent studies; with a 
glance into the future. J. Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 
1-12.—Stammering is not a result of psychologic, 
psychiatric, or emotional disturbances but rather the 
cause. The impediment itself is caused by a specific 
disordered action of the larynx in voice production. 
The employment of methods based upon the author's 
theory has been “attended with no failures to 
bring about complete and permanent eradication of 
the disorder at certain ages—9, 10, 11, and 12— 
during the past six years.”"—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke 
School). 

3439. Kolb, L. Alcoholism and public health. 
Publ. Hith Rep., Wash., 1941, 56, 485~-498.—The 
following sorts of statistical data are presented to 
indicate the extent of the problem in the United 
States: admission rates to mental hospitals for 
alcoholism, death rates for alcoholism, arrests for 
drunkenness and associated offenses, hospitalization 
for alcoholic poisoning. The relation of crime and 
alcoholism, the methods of control used in the 
United States and Europe, and provisions for treat- 
ment of acute and chronic alcoholism are discussed 
briefly. Hospitals for alcoholics might well be 
operated on the same plan as the federal hospitals 
for narcotic addicts. ‘In conclusion, alcoholism is a 
large problem that is poorly handled in many parts 
of this country by health, welfare, and police agen- 
cies. There are needed more comprehensive statis- 
tics, more extensive facilities for treatment, a wide 
dissemination of facts, control measures designed to 
prevent excesses, and, above all, research into all 
phases of the subject so that facts may be uncovered 
that will lead to effective measures of prevention and 
cure.”’"—G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


3440. Kraines, S. H. The etiology, symptoms, 
and treatment of the psychoneuroses. Merck's 
Rep., 1941, 50, 33-39.—Neurotic symptoms reflect 
the tension which results from the action of stresses 
upon the immature emotional personality. Therapy 
consists in substituting more mature responses for 
the immature emotional responses.—D. Prager 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

3441. Langdon-Brown, W. A key to psychic 
conflicts. Brit. med. J., 1940, Part I, 822-823.— 
An exposition and interpretation of certain. points 
in H. G. Baynes’ Mythology of the soul (see XIV: 
4091).—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3442. Lengyel, B. A. Remission and mortality 
rates in schizophrenia. Amer. J. Hyg., 1941, 33, 
16-32.—An investigation of 4630 cases in Worcester 
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State Hospital (1910-1938) showed that the mean 
age of males was consistently lower on each admis- 
sion than that of females. The larger number of 
women in institutions is explained by the !arger 
portion of men discharged for reasons other than 
remission and the more frequent readmission of 
women. Remission rates are highest during the 
first 3 months after admission and fall off rapidly 
after the first year of hospitalization. The mortality 
rate for the first year is 5—6 times and in later years 
2 times that of the general population.—D. Miller 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

3443. Louttit, C. M. The mentally deficient in 
the national emergency. Train. Sch. Bull., 1941, 
37, 157-162.— Modern war requires the efforts of the 
total population in either military or civil efforts. 
There is no place for the feebleminded in the military 
or naval forces, but they may be an important cog 
in industrial and civil defense. Suggestions for their 
use are made.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 


3444. Lowenfeld, V. Self-adjustment through 
creative activity. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 
366-373.—The nature of a drawing and modeling 
therapy is presented. Illustrations of both normal 
and abnormal work show the 3 developmental 
stages in creative activity, namely the so-called 
scribbling stage, and the stages of subjective and 
realistic representation. The effects of psychic 
disturbances are seen in deviations from normal space 
representations, in abnormal representations of 
human form, and in the lack of relation to the en- 
vironment. The creative work of mental defectives 
shows their isolation from the environment together 
with their lack of bodily feeling. Through stimu- 
lating kinaesthetic and muscular feelings a closer 
and more conscious relation is perceived. By thus 
experiencing the self these individuals begin to 
connect themselves to their environment. This tends 
to bring them out of their isolation and makes them 
a part of society—M. W. Kuenzel (Children's 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 

3445. Mackenzie, M. The human mind; the 
organ of thought in function and dysfunction. 
Philadelphia: Blakiston, 1941. Pp. vii + 216. 
$2.00.—The human mind is described as working 
“in terms either of Simplification or of Amplifica- 
tion and of Immediacy or Deliberation.’’ Of these 
“driving forces of the mind,” simplification and 
amplification are best designated as temperamental 
value while immediacy and deliberation are best 
considered as temperamental pace. Maladjust- 
ments lead to primary nervousness, secondary 
nervousness, or the depressive state. Hysteria is 
defined ‘‘as a compound of Amplification and Im- 
mediacy ; the Obsessional Neurosis as a compound of 
Amplification and Deliberation; Depression as a 
compound of Simplification and Deliberation.”’ In 
these terms the author presents his school of psycho- 
logical medicine. Indices of subjects and names are 
given.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3446. MacMillan, E. A. Psychiatry and the 
selective service. N.C. med. J., 1941, 2, 119-123.— 
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This paper is a general discussion of the importance 
of the early elimination of persons who may develop 
emotional problems after induction into the army. 
5 types of persons unfit for military service because 
of mental characteristics are: (1) mental defectives, 
(2) constitutional psychopaths, (3) manic depres- 
sives, (4) psychoneurotics, (5) the suspicious, the 
morose, the shiftless, and the nomadic. Brief descrip- 
tive comments are made concerning each type.— 
C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3447. Martin, M. F. Gaining rapport in the 
school clinic. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1941, 25, 251-255. 
—The quickest and surest way to put the school 
child at ease is to start at once with materials from 
the actual test battery to be used, with the Stanford- 
Binet materials a little below anticipated basal age. 
The impersonality of the Binet items facilitates good 
psychometric rapport.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, 
Wis.). 

3448. Maskin, M. Psychodynamic aspects of 
the war neuroses. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 97-115.— 
Neurotic manifestations from civilian experiences 
during war have never been adequately studied, but 
it would appear that they are less frequent than 
among military combatants. Similarly no adequate 
study has been made of service-connected neurotic 
developments, even though their importance cannot 
be overrated. Estimates reveal that of the British 
army one-third of the unwounded and one-seventh 
of those discharged were permanently unfit because 
of functional neuroses and nervous disorders. The 
author examines the available literature covering 
war neuroses, martial psychiatry, the direct relation- 
ship between various syndromes (such as anxiety 
states and war activities), and theories of psycho- 
pathology. He concludes with the statement that 
it is essential to realize (1) that traumatic neuroses 
such as develop in war time respond well to therapy 
if treated at once; (2) that neuroses may develop at 
any period of time from conscription through 
demobilization; and (3) that prophylaxis depends 
upon constant supervision by trained personnel. 
A 100-item footnote bibliography.— M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3449. Moore, T. V. The prepsychotic personality 
and the concept of mental disorder. Character & 
Pers., 1941, 9, 169-187.—The author had previously 
shown by the tetrad technique that a group of 40 
symptoms gave evidence of group factors basic to 
q raepelinian types: catatonic and paranoid 
dementia praecox, and manic and depressive anxiety 
psychoses. The present study is concerned with 
the relationship between the psychosis of the patient 
and his prepsychotic history. By means of Yule’s 
technique, the coefficient of association between each 
of some 50 symptoms and each psychosis was ob- 
tained. The results show that, “emotional trends 
have a psychosomatic basis, and a psychosis is more 
likely to develop in individuals in which this psycho- 
somatic basis of emotional experience exists from early 
years in a condition of abnormal lability.’” Numerous 
references are cited.— M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 
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3450. Nacht, S. Le masochisme: étude histori- 
que, clinique psychogénétique et thérapeutique. 
(Masochism: its historical, clinical, genetic and 
therapeutic aspects.) Paris: Editions Denoél, 1938. 
Pp. 124.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
Masochism is not in itself an aim but merely a 
means of achieving pleasure. Its function may be 
that of neutralizing guilt, obviating greater suffering, 
or the erotization of suffering. Its origin lies in an 
early sadistic concept of the primal scene. Maso- 
chistic character may be of 2 types, chronic failures 
and those wrecked by success; both are types of 
autopunishment. Masochistic behavior in females, 
rarer than in males, goes beyond the acceptance of 
relative female inferiority; it may develop from a 
denial of the lack of a penis followed by a formation 
of a masculine superego, or castration accepted and 
explained as a masturbation punishment. The 
masochistic character is clinically similar in both 
sexes. Potency disturbances may be regarded as 
manifestations of masochism. In the final chapter 
on therapy the author emphasizes the need to avoid 
concessions to the patient; the analysis of the trans- 
ference to reinforce the patient’s ego; and the need to 
dissolve the transference situation gradually. Bib- 
liography and cases—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3451. Neal, L. E., & Penrose, L. S. A clinical 


study with classification tests. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1941, April, 29.—Abstract. 


3452. Noble, D. Some factors in the treatment 
of schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 25-30.— 
Despite the lack of facilities for intensive psycho- 
therapy, there is an appreciable recovery rate in 
schizophrenia. Two important forces in this con- 
nection are (1) those influences which derive from 
conscious intention in psychotherapy, occupational 
therapy, and the like; and (2) those benefits which 
occur fortuitously, often without the therapist's 
awareness. These latter values derive essentially 
from contacts with people in the hospital environ- 
ment, such as attendants and others comparatively 
untrained in psychiatry. From such personal con- 
tacts and experiences lasting benefits often obtain, 
even when no intensive psychotherapy is done. 
Hence, recognition should be given to the schizo- 
phrenic patient’s capacity to establish secure inter- 
personal relationships, which, in themselves, are 
effective therapeutic forces. Clinical material is 
cited to illustrate these various points—M. H. 
Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3453. Pegge, G. Psychiatric casualities in Lon- 
don, September, 1940. Brit. med. J., 1940, Part II, 
553-555.—Surprisingly few psychiatric war casual- 
ties have occurred so far, and early diagnosis and 
treatment give results far better than peacetime 
experience would indicate. A number of patients do 
not respond readily, and these cases are not all 
previously neurotic, although that is the general rule. 
“A few cases are.seen in which no predisposition 
can be found, but it would be ridiculous to regard 
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these as the only true psychiatric casualties of the 
air raids.’""—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3454. Ramsay, H. H. The demand for a more 
effectual program for the social control of the men- 
tally defective. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 429- 
438.—The author introduces his suggestions con- 
cerning community and state programs for mental 
defectives by an analysis of outpatient clinic cases 
from the Utah State Training School for the years 
1932-1940. Figures show a trend for fewer low- 
grade defectives to be referred and for caseworkers 
instead of parents to do the referring. The most 
frequent circumstance leading to the need of the 
examination was the factor of a broken home with 
its consequent lack of supervision of the defective. 
Of the 1295 cases examined but 175 were admitted 
to the institution. Not only in this state but else- 
where is society challenged by the 90% of defectives 
left unsupervised in the community.— M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3455. Reik, T. Masochism in modern man. 
New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1941. Pp. vi + 439. 
$4.00.—Masochism is an attempt to elude anxiety 
and to gain self-esteem through a “flight forward” 
to meet pain and punishment necessary to the 
ultimate attainment of pleasure. Pain itself is not 
sought; it is merely an obstacle to prospective 
pleasure. Phantasy is the source of masochism; it 
is supported by suspense which postpones or de- 
stroys the end pleasure as the masochist becomes 
more ascetic. A third feature is the demonstrative 
component or provocative exhibitionism. The inter- 
mediate and end phases of masochism are sadistic 
in nature with aggression turned towards the ego 
and the execution of punishment ceded to another 
person. Social and sexual masochism are different 
expressions of the aggressive and erotic urges of 
sadism; they have become masochistic through 
direction of the ego toward a passive subject. 
Sexual masochism brings about sex gratification 
through pain and punishment; social masochism 
rehabilitates the ego by resolving social anxiety 
through punishment. The essence and aim of 
masochism is “victory through defeat.’’—G. Brig- 
house (Occidental). 


3456. Rippon, T. S., & Fletcher, P. Reassurance 
and relaxation. London: Routledge, 1940. Pp. 221. 
6 s.—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Writ- 
ten in a nontechnical style, this book presents the 
techniques adaptable to relatively rapid psycho- 
therapy as practiced today. These techniques are 
those of inducing the patient to become relaxed, to 
develop a hypnoidal state, and to associate freely. 
Following these, simple explanations of psycho- 
somatic relationships are employed to investigate the 
patient's understandings of his anxieties, to permit 
reassurance of him, and to encourage him to adopt 
behavior better fitted to his realities —M. H. Erick- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

3457. Ross, W. D. The incidence of some signs 
elicited by the Rorschach method. Bull. Canad. 
psychol. Ass., 1941, Feb., 21-22.—Abstract. 
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3458. Semrad, E. V., & Stromwell, E. L. Studies 
of patients experiencing auditory hallucinations. 
Comparison of auditory imagination in “normals’’ 
and patients experiencing auditory hallucinations. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1941, 2, 173.—Abstract. 

3459. Simson, T. P. [Mental changes in measles 
infection. | Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, No. 12, 
38-43. 

3460. Spence, A. W. Testosterone proprionate in 
functional impotence. Brit. med. J., 1940, Part II, 
411-413.—6 patients with functional impotence 
not associated with any evidence of testicular 
dysfunction failed to respond to 50-100 mg. doses 
of testosterone proprionate given intramuscularly 
3 times a week for 2-6 weeks. A 7th patient with 
hypogonadism also failed to respond after treatment 
for 2 months, probably because of a complicating 
psychological disturbance. Since similar doses cause 
prolonged erections in eunuchs, it is concluded that 
testosterone proprionate has no effect on impotence 
due to psychological disturbances.—D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3461. Stalker, H. Panic states in civilians. 
Brit. med. J., 1940, Part I, 887—889.—S case histories 
in which neuroses in civilians precipitated by circum- 
stances of war are related to previous evidences of 
abnormal personality.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3462. Town, C. H. The feeble-minded—a com- 
munity problem. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 
449-458. —Of 900 feeble-minded persons examined 
in Buffalo 59% were females and 41% males. 
Distinct peaks at ages 14 and 20-30 were shown. 
40% were conduct problems, with females pre- 
dominating. Since state institutions provide for less 
than a fifth of the group and special classes retain 
these cases only up to the age of 16, there is great 
need for a local agency to meet the problems of the 
feebleminded in the community. Examples for 
such action have been set in Great Britain and in 
New York City. —M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3463. Travis, L. E., & Baruch, D. W. Personal 
problems of everyday life; practical aspects of 
mental hygiene. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1941. Pp. xv +421. $2.20.—This text deals with 
everyday mental and emotional problems, discussed 
in simple, non-technical terminology for the college 
student. The first part presents basic ideas about 
the needs and desires of life in 6 chapters: life's 
drama; our common mental ills; what makes living 
hard; what we are after; behind the scenes; and how 
we find out about ourselves and others. Part II, 
particular problems to be met, also consists of 6 
chapters: behavior problems of childhood ; adolescent 
days; man and woman in marriage; when children 
come; troubles connected with work—and inciden- 
tally play; and when bodies make trouble. Part III, 
what to do, consists of 2 chapters: can we help our- 
selves? and who's the doctor? The book may be 
summarized as a practical discussion of basic human 
needs and the satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
methods by which humans attempt to satisfy these 
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needs. An extensive annotated bibliography.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3464. Vvedensky, I. N., & Heuf, M.S. [Psycho- 
genic reactions in oligophrenia. ] Nervopat. Psikhiat., 
1940, 9, No. 7-8, 38-52. 

3465. Washburne, A. C. Therapeutic ts of 
the psychoneuroses. Nav. med. Bull., Wash., 1941, 
39, No. 1, 60-64.—Assuming that (1) the psycho- 
neuroses represent maladjustments of the individual 
to his environment, and that (2) an isolated psycho- 
neurotic episode does not constitute a psychoneuro- 
sis, but that (3) there are the more serious psycho- 
neurotic reactions of the inadequate individual, the 
author concerns herself with the medical and 
psychological therapy for chronic psychoneurotics.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3466. Werner, H., & Strauss, A.A. Pathology of 
figure-background relation in the child. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1941, 36, 236-248.—‘Figure-back- 
ground relationships are fundamental to the organi- 
zation of the perceptual field. The existence of 
pathological figure-ground reactions among brain- 
injured mentally defective children has been demon- 
strated in their performance on a series of four tests. 
. . « The pathological reactions have been demon- 
strated to exist in more than one sensory field, and 
are not to be attributed to a defect in any circum- 
scribed sensory or motor function. Two interpreta- 
tions of this defective reaction have been presented. 
The phenomenon may be interpreted as (1) a 
disturbance in one of the primary schemata necessary 
to the adequate organization of the perceptual field; 
(2) a result of the undue attraction exerted upon the 
brain-injured child by random stimuli, and his con- 
sequent inability to respond selectively to the ap- 
propriate elements of the perceptual field.’’-—C. 
H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

3467. Wittkower, E., & Wilson, A. T. M. Dys- 
menorrhoea and sterility: personality studies. Brit. 
med. J., 1940, Part II, 586-590.—‘‘Fifty-seven 
unselected patients with primary dysmenorrhoea, 
30 unselected patients complaining of sterility, and 
30 primigravidae who had never suffered from dys- 
menorrhoea were submitted to a biographical study 
covering childhood characteristics, reaction to ado- 
lescence, and adult personality.”” The primigravidae 
showed a higher proportion of well-adjusted person- 
alities at each level. As adults the sterile group 
tended to display unusual self-centeredness, and a 
high frequency of abnormal reactions to coitus, 
while those suffering from dysmenorrhoea seemed 
either to resent their feminine role or to be obviously 
immature physically.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


[See also abstracts 3240, 3310, 3347, 3350, 3372, 
3378, 3384, 3451, 3502, 3504, 3538, 3559, 3585, 
re 3615, 3620, 3623, 3627, 3628, 3643, 
3646. 
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3468. Blumenfeld, W. Psychology and typology 
of nearness and distance. Rev. Cienc., Lima, 1940, 
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42, 917-950; 1941, 43, 3-48.—Certain individuals 
prefer nearness to distance (plesioclisis), others dis- 
tance to nearness (teleclisis). This may be a person- 
ality, sex, or age characteristic, and may be specific 
to certain areas only. Infants are definitely plesio- 
cline, in puberty a tendency towards distance and 
strangeness develops, while in old age nearness again 
is preferred. Men are more telecline than women, 
nomads more than settled groups. Evidence of 
plesioclisis as contrasted to teleclisis are found in the 
following examples in each sphere distinguished by 
the author. Spatial perception: saturated colors vs. 
forms and unsaturated colors are preferred; tem- 
poral perception: present and near-past and near- 
future vs. distant events in past and future; intel- 
lectual attitude: description vs. explanation; emo- 
tional attitude: humor vs. irony, excitement vs. 
control, cycloid vs. schizoid; imagination: empathy 
vs. abstractions, sobriety vs. romanticism; social 
behavior: sociability vs. reserve, tolerance vs. in- 
tolerance; religiosity: love vs. awe, deism vs. theism. 
Agreement between this system and the findings of 
Thorndike and others is emphasized.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


3469. Fischer, G. H. Uber Richtungen und Aus- 
sichten der erbpsychologischen Persdnlichkeits- 
forschung und ihre Beziehungen zur Typenlehre. 
Einleitung zur nachfolgenden Arbeit von E. Lenz. 
(Tendencies and prospects of a heredo- psychological 
personality study and its relations to the theory of 
types. Introduction to the following study by E. 
Lenz.) Z. Psychol., 1940, 148, 265-286.—Each gene 
may determine the development of several charac- 
teristics, and each characteristic may result from the 
interaction of several genes. Individual traits 
develop as products of the mutual reactions between 
genes and plasm under unique conditions, so that 
the question of material carriers of heredity loses 
in importance. Three approaches are used to 
analyze the structure of personality: (1) the theory 
of functions, tracing the appearance of traits from 
the mental events which result from psycho-physical 
dynamics; (2) typology which studies the general 
regulatory functions which together determine the 
relations of persons, belonging to different natural 
groups, to their environment; (3) the theory of 
character structure which explains the development 
of individual traits irrespective of the individual's 
ontological type. Lenz's study uses the second 
approach. The author reviews numerous previous 
studies —H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3470. Fosberg, I. A. An experimental study of 
the reliability of the Rorschach psychodiagnostic 
technique. Rorschach Res. Exch., 1941, 5, 72-84.— 
The writer reviews and evaluates briefly previous 
attempts to determine the reliability of the Ror- 
schach test. He reports reliability coefficients for 26 
cases found in the literature where two or more 
protocols were published. For Erfassungsmodi, 
content, determinants, and total they are respec- 
tively .914, .807, .885, and .877. In the present 
experiment, 37 subjects given the Bernreuter test 
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3 times, under standard conditions, and under in- 
structions to make good and bad impressions, suc- 
cessfully influenced the scores in the desired direc- 
tions. 50 subjects given the Rorschach test under 
similar conditions failed to falsify the Rorschach 
protocol significantly. 16 other subjects, taking the 
Rorschach test under similar conditions, were asked 
in addition to look for all the determinants as the 
experimenter pointed them out. The correlations 
of the standard protocols with these forced protocols 
averaged .787. The author concludes that the test- 
retest reliability of the Rorschach technique is high. 
—R. H. Horowitz (New York City). 


3471. Hallowell, A. I. The Rorschach method as 
an aid in the study of personalities in primitive 
societies. Character & Pers., 1941, 9, 235-245.— 
The Rorschach method recommends itself for such 
studies because of simplicity of equipment, limita- 
tion of verbal instruction, absence of literacy re- 
quirement, applicability to all age groups, and usabil- 
ity by relatively untrained examiners. Several 
problems, typical of the author's use of the method, 
are presented and discussed briefly—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 

3472. Ichheiser, G. Real, pseudo, and sham 
qualities of personality: an attempt at a new classifi- 
cation. Character & Pers., 1941, 9, 218-226.—The 
real qualities are those inherent in the personality 
and independent of the situational factors. The 
sham qualities are those not inherent in but at- 
tributed to the individual because of certain impres- 
sions he makes. The pseudo qualities are those lent 
to the individual by society through the social status 
accorded him; they are lost as soon as the individual 
loses his social position. The author makes a plea 
for consideration of all 3 in describing personality.— 
M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

3473. Kelley, D. M. A questionnaire for the 
study and possible standardization of the technique 
of the Rorschach method. Rorschach Res. Exch., 
1941, 5, 62-66.—R. E. Horowitz (New York City). 

3474. Klein, G. S., & Schoenfeld, N. The in- 
fluence of ego-involvement on confidence. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1941, 36, 249-258.—‘‘(1) 
Under the ‘neutral’ experimental situation-set .. . 
neither generality of ability nor generality of con- 
fidence was found. (2) Under the ‘stress’ or ‘Ego- 
involvement’ situation-set . . . score intercorrela- 
tions were low; but confidence intercorrelations 
were all positive. . . . (3) It is possible to conclude 

. . that generality of confidence may be evoked 
under certain conditions of situation-set, especially 
those which bring into play Ego or personality 
factors like the ‘level of aspiration.’’’ It also was 
found “that subjects tend to approach similar tasks 
with similar degrees of confidence, hence that 
confidence is related to the nature of the task as 
well as to the personalities of the subjects.""-—C. H. 
Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 

3475. Lenz, E. Erbpsychologische Gruppenun- 
tersuchungen nach integrationstypologischer Meth- 
ode. (Heredo-psychological group studies using the 
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method of integrational typology.) Z. Psychol., 
1940, 148, 287-360.—The author examined 368 
persons from 11 different regions in Germany with a 
test battery consisting of (1) a rotating disc con- 
taining a spiral to test perceptual reactions and 
afterimages; (2) a metronome which (a) beats at 
a rate different from the natural tempo maintained by 
the subject in tapping and (b) indicates the rates at 
which the subject is to tap; (3) a tracing test in 
which the sides of a question mark cut in a metal 
plate may not be touched; (4) a scissor-like apparatus 
which the subject is required to open up as far as 
possible repeatedly while holding it against his 
chest; (5) an association test; (6) a cancellation test; 
(7) the Rorschach test. Results were correlated with 
the ontological types to which the subjects belonged 
(Jaensch). The author concludes that adjustment 
to society, social feeling, and leadership qualities 
are determined by the organic structure. Stability 
of structure determines the volitional capacity and 
ability to follow directions. All types showed some 
measure of egocentricity and vanity, but these 
traits were differentially motivated —H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 

3476. Middleton, W. C. The ability of untrained 
subjects to judge neuroticism, self-confidence, and 
sociability from handwriting samples. Character & 
Pers., 1941, 9, 227-234.—Judgments were compared 
with scores on the Bernreuter inventory. The re- 
sults are negative, neuroticism being the only trait 
which yielded a slightly significant coefficient of 
There were no sex differences, either as 


reliability. 
to reliability or accuracy—M. O. Wilson (Ok- 
lahoma). 

3477. Polansky, N. A. How shall a life-history be 


written? Character & Pers., 1941, 9, 188-207.—A 
life-history is a verbal technique for representing a 
concrete person. 6 types of brief life-histories of 
subjects were presented to judges who gave objective 
predictions about the subjects and evaluated the 
histories. The types, in order of their predictive 
success, are the structural, cultural genetic, episodic, 
differential, and descriptive (in terms of major 
maladjustments).—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


3478. Reyburn, H. A., & Taylor, J.G. Factors in 
introversion and extraversion. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1941, 31, 335-340.—115 undergraduates were rated 
on 10 characteristic traits of introversion taken 
from the lists of Freyd and Heidbreder. The result- 
ing scores were correlated and submitted to factorial 
analysis by Thurstone’s centroid method. 4 factors 
were isolated: (1) a factor of emotional and conative 
stability; (2) a factor identical with Cattell’s de- 
surgency; (3) a factor of sociability; (4) a factor 
related to perseveration. Thus it appeared that 
introversion and extraversion are not unitary char- 
acteristics —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


3479. Schachtel, E. The dynamic perception and 
the symbolism of form. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 79-96. 
—After pointing out the importance of the processes 
of visual perception for psychiatrists the author 
presents a systematic analysis of the Rorschach 
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method. The perception of form and shapes in 
everyday life and in the artificial designs of the 
Rorschach test plates are discussed. Detached and 
dynamic form perception together with illustrative 
types of the latter, its mode of occurrence, and its 
diagnostic use, and the significance of dynamic and 
detached perceptions in the development of man are 
considered. 45 footnotes.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3480. Vernon, M. D. The relationship of occupa- 
tion to personality. Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 31, 
294.—-326.—71 women in professional, secretarial, and 
commercial occupations were interviewed in order 
to ascertain their attitudes towards their work, 
and hence the main drives or dynamic tendencies 
which had led them to take up and continue in this 
work. They were classified as to whether their 
personalities were: unitary, dominated by a single 
strong drive; conflicting, with conflicting strong 
drives; multiplex, with several strong drives existing 
side by side without apparent conflict; and inte- 
grated, with reconciled conflicts. These categories 
are discussed and illustrated by descriptions of 
individual cases and reports of their answers to 
questions about their work. The ability to carry on 
and succeed in various occupations is discussed in 
relation to the various types of personality and 
variations in intelligence, dominating drives, and 
environmental circumstances.— M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge). 

[See also abstracts 3262, 3274, 3343, 3349, 3351, 

3419, 3420, 3421, 3423, 3467, 3514, 3552, 3578, 

3634, 3641. ] 
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3481. Arthur, G. An experience in testing Indian 
school children. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1941, 25, 
188-195.—For testing 52 Indian children at Haskell 
Institute, Ponemah, and Red Lake Reservation the 
2 poorest tests of the Arthur point scale of perform- 
ance tests were omitted. On the Stanford-Binet 21 
high school pupils earned a median IQ of 94 (Q,, 88; 
Qs, 96.5) while on the revised point scale they earned 
a median IQ of 126 (Q:, 112.5; Qs, 142). 31 grade 
school pupils earned a median Stanford-Binet IQ of 
83 (Q:, 71; Qs, 92) and point scale 1Q of 90 (Q;, 80; 
Qs, 100). On the point scale the highest ratings 
were earned by pupils with the highest percentage of 
Indian blood. Observations throughout the testing 
situations suggested the vocational possibilities of 
certain traits found in every child: rapid and ac- 
curate observation, keen insight, steady nerves, and 
good motor coordination—W. L. Wilkins (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.). 

3482. Asher, R., & Sargent, S. S. Shifts in atti- 
tude caused by cartoon caricatures. J. gen. Psychol., 
1941, 24, 451-455.—30 caricatures were collected 
from several sources, and a list of 50 terms was made 
up, containing the names of all the subjects of the 
cartoons and others as well. 185 subjects responded 
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to the reading of each term with an affective rating, 
and then gave similar judgments when the cartoons 
were each flashed on a screen. Reliabilities of the 
judgments to both series were considered satisfac- 
tory. In 8 cases a significantly different rating was 
given the cartoon than was given the term. The 
shifts seemed to depend on “‘(a) intensity of the 
existing emotional reaction toward the subject 
presented; (b) degree of ‘complimentariness’ or 
‘uncomplimentariness’ of the caricature.” Most of 
the changes in attitude occurred in the subjects 
who looked at the pictorial content of the cartoon 
rather than at its name.—C. N. Cofer (George 
Washington). 

3483. Ashley-Montagu,M.F. Nescience, science, 
and psycho-analysis. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 45-60.— 
See XV: 3059.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3484. Barge, J. A., Buytendijk, F. J., & Schulte, 
J. E. Het ras morphologisch, physiologisch, en 
psychologisch beschouwd. (Race fen the points of 
view of morphology, physiology, and psychology.) 
The Hague: van Stockum, 1939. Pp. 85. FI. 1. 

3485. Beaglehole, E. Interpersonal theory and 
social psychology. Psychiatry, 1941, 4, 61-77.—The 
author presents a discussion of the problem in- 
volved in attempting a definition of the science of 
social psychology and the delimitation of its field. 
This is occasioned by the developments of abnormal 
and academic psychology, anthropology, sociology, 
psychiatry, and psychoanalysis. Particularly does 
the development of the concept of interpersonal 
relationships occasion much difficulty, since such a 
concept essentially abolishes social psychology as 
commonly understood, and substitutes for it a new 
type of personality study in which the integrations 
of individuals in a variety of interpersonal situations 
are frankly recognized. The author raises the 
question of whether this reoriented discipline is to be 
termed social psychology, psychiatry, or socio- 
psychiatry, but stresses that the important considera- 
tion is that the concept of interpersonal relations 
permits the recognition for the individual as such, 
rather than as a statistical unit, and permits com- 
prehensive study by psychiatrists, anthropologists, 
and social psychologists of the man-in-situation 
problem.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3486. Brown, A. W., & Cotton, C. B. A study of 
the intelligence of Italian and Polish school children 
from deteriorated and non-deteriorated areas of 
Chicago as measured by the Chicago non-verbal 
examination. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 21-30.— 
Both Italian and Polish children living either in 
deteriorated or non-deteriorated areas ranked some- 
what below the norms for the non-verbal test. 
Mean test performance decreased as age increased 
(from 10-14 years). The Italian boys did not show 
significant differences in scores when those from the 
2 areas were compared; for Italian girls there was a 
significant difference in favor of the deteriorated 
area. There were so few Polish children in the non- 
deteriorated area that comparison of the 2 areas 
could not be made. The Italian boys were signifi- 
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cantly superior in scores to the Italian girls, and the 
Polish boys were slightly superior to the Polish 
girls—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3487. Bruce, R. H. An yon meena analysis of 
social factors affecting the performance of white rats. 
I. Performance in learning a simple field situation. 
J. comp. Psychol., 1941, 31, 363-377.—Presence of 
another animal, either trained or untrained, failed 
to influence mastery of an open field in which water 
served as the incentive. The time for the first 
drink was shortened when another rat was present. 
When conditions were such that only one animal 
could drink at a time, competitive behavior was 
elicited. The animals-fought at the water tube. 
One reacted toward the other as in “individual- 
which-interfered-with-drinking."’ Competitive be- 
havior occurred only at the water tube, noanticipatory 
competition being evident. No evidence of imita- 
tion was forthcoming from the experiment in which a 
trained and an untrained rat were used.— WN. L. 
Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3488. Bruce, R. H. An experimental analysis of 
social factors affecting the performance of white 
rats. II. Effect of varying the drive. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1941, 31, 379-394.—After performance of 
animals from the previous investigation had been 
standardized, the strength of the drive was weakened 
by giving three-quarters, one-half, or one-quarter of 
the normal water intake immediately before running. 
In other groups deprivation was increased from 24 
to 48 hours. Decreasing the strength of the drive 
affected some criteria of performance but not 
others. The criteria affected varied in a non- 
systematic manner with the amount of water intake 
before the run. In general, animals with deficient 
drive showed increased variability. Increasing the 
strength of the drive decreased time to get to water, 
increased time for the first drink, decreased distance, 
and increased the amount drunk. ‘‘The form of 
behavior directed toward the other animals in the 
field was not affected.’-— N. L. Munn (Vanderbilt). 


3489. Bruce, R. H. An experimental analysis of 
social factors affecting the performance of white 
rats. III. Dominance and cooperation motivated 
by water and food deprivation. J. comp. Psychol., 
1941, 31, 395-412.—The questions to be answered 
by this study were: (1) What experimental conditions 
produce dominance? (2) Is the same animal domi- 
nant when motivated by food in one and water in 
another situation? (3) What is the effect of giving 
one animal the food, and thus a physical advantage 
over its partner? (4) How do variations in drive 
affect dominance? The rats of the previous experi- 
ments were used in this study. Dominance occurred 
only when a competitive element was introduced. 
The same animal tended to be dominant whether 
motivated by hunger or thirst. Giving one animal 
the food increased the probability that it would 
dominate during a five minute experimental period. 
The effective use of dominance behavior increased 
with the strength of the drive—wN. L. Munn 
(Vanderbilt). 
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3490. Burrow, T. The human equation. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1941, 25, 210-220.—Judgments of other 
nations arise from a self-propitiative state of mind, 
which is a subtly psychopathic attitude of self- 
approbation characterizing human relations. The 
brain of man does not operate as a functioning whole, 
and the restricted use of this part-brain is answerable 
for the shunting of the free processes of man into 
the ‘narrow confines of an arbitrarily arrogated 
self-superiority and partisanship.” —W. L. Wilkins 
(Milwaukee, Wis.). 

3491. Clarke, D. P. Stanford-Binet Scale “L” 
response patterns in matched racial groups. J. 
Negro Educ., 1941, 10, 230-238.—2 groups of 116 
boys, 14-16 years of age, were matched in every 
respect except race. The problem was to determine 
whether groups matched for amount of intelligence 
would respond differently to individual items of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L. 
No significant differences were found. However, 
Negro superiority in reasoning and number functions 
was strongly indicated for these groups and was 
explained on a basis of cultural rather than racial 
differences.— W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


3492. Doob, L. W. War reactions of a rural 
Canadian community. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1941, 36, 200-223.—The investigator participated 
in the life of a rural Canadian community for some 
months. Through interviews and casual conversa- 
tions, it was possible to observe and record how 
people's attitude toward England's chances of sur- 
viving, their criticism of England and Canada, their 
skepticism concerning news reports, and their 
anxiety about the war varied as a function of their 
society, their culture, their perceptions, and certain 
personality differences. Closer acquaintance with 
specific individuals than was obtained in this study 
might reveal subtler and more significant departures 
from the accepted societal, cultural, and perceptual 
norms.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3493. Dow, C. W. Intelligence and ability in 
public speaking. Quart. J. Speech, 1941, 27, 110-115. 
—In two groups, totaling 207 students, the correla- 
tion between average grade in public speaking and 
centile scores on a battery of 3 intelligence tests 
was found to be —.02 and .06 respectively. Low 
correlations (.23 and .29) were obtained between 
intelligence test scores and grades in literary interpre- 
tation.—W. H. Wilke (New York University). 


3494. Eagleson, O. W., & Taylor, L. E. The 
preference of twenty-five Negro college women for 
major and minor chords. J. exp. Psychol., 1941, 28, 
439-442.—25 Negro college women expressed by the 
method of paired comparison their preferences for 
8 major and minor chords which were played on the 
piano. The subjects were examined on 6 different 
days. The 8 chords were judged in the following 
order from the most preferred to the least preferred: 
major third, major sixth, minor third, minor sixth, 
major second, minor seventh, major seventh, and 
minor second. This same order of preference was 
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found for each of the 6 days as well as for the 6 days 
considered collectively —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3495. Edwards, A. L. Rationalization in recog- 
nition as a result of a political frame of reference. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1941, 36, 224-235.—3 
groups of college students, each with a differing 
attitude toward the New Deal, were used as subjects. 
A passage concerning the New Deal and communism 
was read. Immediately after the reading, a multiple- 
choice recognition test was given. Half of the 
items on the test were answered in the passage in a 
manner favorable to the New Deal; the balance un- 
favorable. ‘“‘The data showed that rationalization 
was directly associated with the degree of conflict 
between the correct answer and the attitudinal 
frames of references of our subjects. In general the 
results show .. . that it is almost impossible to 
expect objectivity and accuracy in perception, learn- 
ing, remembering, thinking, etc., when ego-involved 
frames of reference are stimulated.” —C. H. Johnson 
(Portland, Ore.). 

3496. Elliott, M. A., & Merrill, F. E. Social 
disorganization. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 
1941. Pp.xv + 1087. $3.75.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] A systematic treatment of social 
disorganization arranged in the following divisions: 
the concept of social disorganization; individual 
disorganization; family disorganization; community 
disorganization; and world disorganization.—D. L. 
Glick (Brown). . 

3497. Estall, H. M., & Tuttle,G. M. An investi- 
gation of student attitudes to censorship in war-time. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, Feb., 23.—Abstract. 

3498. Farnsworth, P. R. Further data on the 
Adlerian theory of artistry. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 
24, 447-450.—College students rated their own 
musical level, and then measurements were made 
of their auditory acuity. Those with high ratings 
had the best acuity. Seashore music tests were 
given to these subjects and in only two tests (con- 
sonance and rhythm) was the poor acuity group 
superior to the good acuity group. ‘“‘The Adlerian 
dictum that the more musical subjects have poorer 
than average auditory acuity ... was not sub- 
stantiated.’”"—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3499. Fay, P. J., & Middleton, W. C. Rating a 
speaker’s natural voice when heard over a public 
address system. Quart. J. Speech, 1941, 27, 120-124. 
—11 speakers were rated for pleasantness of voice 
by 92 psychology students. Half of the listeners 
heard the speakers directly, whereas the other half 
heard the same speakers over a public address system. 
For some speakers the natural voice is preferred, for 
others, the public address voice. One preference 
cannot be accurately predicted from the other. It 
seems probable that the appearance and gestures of 
the speakers affect the ratings of the natural voice 
rather than that the discrepancies are caused by 
distortion due to electrical transmission. Listeners’ 
ratings of voices heard over a public address system 
are fairly reliable (corrected r = .71).—W. H. 
Wilke (New York University). 
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3500. Flugel, J. C. The psychological appeal of 
federalism. New Commonw. Quart., 1940, 6, 102- 
115.—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] As- 
suming federation to be desirable, a certain state of 
mind is necessary to make it possible. (1) There 
must be assurance of the federation’s power and 
willingness to protect and (2) of the federation’s 
capacity to supply economic needs. (3) A sentiment 
of loyalty to the federation must be created (4) 
linked to existing loyalties. (5) Some form of 
psychological compensation for loss of national 
military power and abrogation of complete national 
autonomy must be considered. (6) Some sense of 
guilt or shame at the general low standard of 
morality existing between states must be aroused. 
(7) Cohesion within a federation is easier in the face 
of real or imaginary external threat. (8) Deflection 
of externally directed aggression from human 
enemies to other ends might profitably be considered. 
(9) These other ends might be so framed as to serve 
as “moral equivalents of war.”—D. L. Glick 
(Brown). 


3501. Fontes, V. Sur la signification fonctionelle 
de certaines altérations du langage. (On the func- 
tional significance of certain alterations in language.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1941, 7, 173-176.—3 cases are 
reported in which there was difficulty in pronouncing 
the letter r, particularly when it occurred in the 
middle of a word and which frequently omitted the 
letter r when writing. The difficulty was the result 
of some neurological defect, presumably in the speech 
center. In one case, at least, this defect is thought 
to have an inherited basis, since a number of relatives 
also suffered from articulatory defects of a more or 
less ead character.—F. L. Goodenough (Minne- 
sota). 


3502. Garrett, A. Transference in case work. 
Family, 1941, 22, 42-46.—“‘There is little question 
but that varying degrees of transference and counter- 
transference exist in all case work situations and 
that these are the dynamic vehicles through which 
the treatment’”’ offered by the social case worker 
operates. Transference as it operates in analysis 
is distinguished from transference in the case work 
situation. Strengthening the ego, dilution of trans- 
ference, and identification are discussed. [Illustra- 
tive case histories are presented—A. Thomsen 
(Elmo Roper, Market Research). 


3503. Ginsberg, M. The causes of war. Sociol. 
Rev., 1939, 31, 121-143.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen. ] 3 theories of the nature and cause 
of war are examined: the socialist view, the liberal 
and free-trade economists’ theory, and the psycho- 
analytic theory. All are considered inadequate. 
The author considers the cause of war to be made up 
of interwoven factors which seem to be: imperialist 
rivalries encouraged by capitalist economic organiza- 
tion reinforced by differences in political power; 
insistence upon right of self-defense plus lack of 
international organization; residual resentment from 
former wars; existence of armaments; psychological 
factors making for anxiety, hate, and fear; lack of a 
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general opinion due to the fact that the mass of 
people do not feel individually responsible or com- 
petent to choose among or deal with the complex 
issues. Causation is extremely complex and the 
attempt to control factors often results in vicious 
circles —D. L. Glick (Brown). 


3504. Glover, E. The psychology of fear and 
courage. Harmondsworth, England: Penguin Books, 
1940. Pp. 128. $0.25.—This book deals with war- 
time civilian morale and analyzes the forces tending 
to undermine it. The German technique is directed 
toward the impairment of morale by insidious 
propaganda playing upon the victim’s weaknesses, 
particularly suspicion, fear, and sense of guilt, 
whereupon attacks and killings are made to preclude 
both the military and the civilian populations from 
withstanding the strain. Underlying causes of fear, 
the role of unconscious conflicts deriving largely from 
childhood, and the need of psychotherapy both now 
and after the war are discussed—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3505. Groves, E. R., Skinner, E. L., & Swenson, 


S. J. The family and its relationships. (Rev. ed.) 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1941. Pp. xii + 583. 
$1.80. 


3506. Hartmann, G. W. Pacifism and its op- 
ponents in the light of value theory. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1941, 36, 151-174.—As a first approxima- 
tion to greater accuracy in a value scale, the author 
tentatively adheres to the criterion that a good 
which moves toward a universal involving all people 
as an upper limit is higher than one that approaches 
a particular as a lower limit. From this theorem, 
6 corollary criteria are derived: inclusiveness, perma- 
nence, irrevocability, congruency, cognitive com- 
pleteness, and survival. When these criteria are 
used to evaluate the pacifist categories and non- 
pacifist categories as presented by a group 235 
graduate students, the pacifist ones are indicated as 
having the higher values. In commenting on K. 
Dunlap’s article (see XV: 1409) the author feels 
that only through the pacifists’ way of persuasion 
can the efforts for peace succeed and that military 
action, even in resistance, is futile—C. H. Johnson 
(Portland, Ore.). 

3507. Hellpach,W. Mensch und Volk der Gross- 
stadt. (Metropolitan man and people.) Stuttgart: 
Enke, 1939. Pp. 139. RM 5.80.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] The author discusses 
the consequences of urban living. Among the 
topics treated are: centralizing population trends, 
physical and characterological traits of city dwellers, 
effects upon speech and other social forms, and 
artificialism. The discussion is based on clinical 
and other empirical evidence —H. D. Spoerl (Amer- 
ican International College). 

3508. Herskovits, M. J. Some comments on the 
study of culture contact. Amer. Anthrop., 1941, 43, 
1-10.—This theoretical preface precedes 5 descrip- 
tive studies of acculturation occurring in the Philip- 
pines, Africa, Guatemala, and the United States. 
Acculturation studies have revealed inadequacies in 
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certain former principles of cultural change, such as 
the speedier change of material as over against non- 
material culture in the face of a new cultural contact. 
They have isolated the process of syncretism, i.e. 
the strengthening of a cultural segment as the 
result of contact between harmonious segments of 
2 cultures. They have shown the necessity of 
altering the definition of acculturation to allow for 
the continuous influence of a transient contact of a 
minority, e.g. in the case of converts to an alien 
religion remaining in a culture. Furthermore, 
proper definition of the terms diffusion and culture 
trait is demanded.— L. M. Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


3509. Innes, J. W. Class birth rates in England 
and Wales, 1921-1931. Milbank mem. Fd Quart. 
Bull., 1941, 19, 72-96.—To determine whether the 
traditional strong association between higher status 
and lower fertility, from class to class in modern 
communities has persisted, data from the Registrar- 
General were studied. Unadjusted and adjusted 
birth rates, the latter to eliminate differences in the 
average age of married men under 55 between certain 
classes, reversed the usual relation. The most 
rapid decrease in fertility from 1921-1931 occurred 
among the semiskilled laborers. Unexpected status- 
fertility relations, not implied by the usual inverse 
association or its reverse were revealed by cross- 
classification of fertility and occupational data.— 
H. Winthrop (George Washington). 


3510. Janney, J. E. Fad and fashion leadership 
among undergraduate women. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1941, 36, 275-278.—*“‘Longitudinal obser- 
vation and items analysis of sixty-seven clothing 
fads occurring among 279 undergraduate women 
seems to indicate, (1) that fads do not occur in a 
random manner, (2) that fads which are followed 
after initiation are originated by young women who 
are members of prestige-bearing cliques and who are 
leaders in other types of activities, . . . (5) that 
those young women who are insensitive to fads are 
in general insensitive and unskillful in other types 
of social situations . . . (6) academic standing, 
intelligence, athletic participation, financial in- 
come, and health fail to differentiate any of the 
patterns reported.’’"—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3511. Jones, E. The psychology of Quislingism. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1941, 22, 1-6.—Civilian morale, 
along with aircraft production, is of primary im- 
portance in winning the war. The most important 
problem of civilian morale is Quislingism, which in 
its variants constitutes Hitler's real “secret weapon.”’ 
Examined psychoanalytically, Quislingism and its 
phenomena are based essentially on an inability to 
recognize an enemy. Two such classes of people 
exist: (1) the dissatisfied, and (2) the insecure. 
Psychoanalytic scrutiny into the behavior reactions 
of such people discloses one fundamental process— 
that of the attempt, often by devious and desperate 
devices, to convert the imago of the evil father into 
that of a good one. In discussing this process, the 
author concludes that the people most subject to 
Nazi propaganda “are those who have neither se- 
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curely established their own manhood and inde- 
pendence of the Father, nor have been able to com- 
bine the instincts of sexuality and love in their 
attitude towards the Mother or other women. This 
is the psychological position of the homosexual.’’— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3512. Katkov,G. The pleasant and the beautiful. 
Proc. Aristot. Soc., 1940, 40.—[Abstracted review; 
original not seen.] Sensory pleasures and pains 
are distinguished from their pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness. ‘“‘Whenever such .. . intension is 
the object of an underived liking, we call the object 
of the representation beautiful.”"—H. Helson (Bryn 
Mawr). 


3513. Kuhlen, R. G. Changes in the attitudes of 
students and relations of test responses to judgments 
of associates. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 514-519.— 
The Pressey Interest-Attitude Test, given to entering 
freshmen in the College of Education at Ohio 
State University in 1934, was readministered to 97 
of the same students in their senior year. This 
representative group showed a decrease in number of 
things disapproved of (especially items probably 
stressed in childhood), an increase in number of 
interests (especially social), and an increase in ap- 
preciation for such human qualities as tolerance, 
cooperativeness, etc. The test has previously yielded 
a consistent change with age from VIth to XIIth 
grade, seeming to indicate increasing emotional 
maturity. This trend not being apparent at the 
college level a check on the validity was made by 
comparing scores with ratings by associates and 
faculty. Although the ratings showed high reliabil- 
ity the correlations with the scores were low.— M. 
Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3514. Lazarsfeld, P. F., & Gaudet, H. Who gets 
a job? Sociometry, 1941, 4, 64-77-—162 NYA 
students now privately employed were matched for 
age, sex, education, (and where possible) usual 
occupation, nationality, and religion, individual by 
individual, with unemployed persons still on the 
NYA. A long questionnaire-interview was ad- 
ministered to each subject, with special reference to 
employment history and job-hunting techniques, 
personal activities, family and social background. 
The interviewer rated each subject and also ad- 
ministered an intelligence test (Otis), the Bern- 
reuter, and the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status. Major findings of the preliminary work with 
these instruments are: The groups differed more in 
job-hunting and job-securing than in job-holding 
ability; intensity of job-hunting did not differentiate 
the groups. No significant differences in intelli- 
gence were found. A reliable difference in favor of the 
employed group was found in economic status— 
probably effective in allowing more carfare and 
better clothes in seeking work; the appearance of the 
subjects did not discriminate between the two groups, 
but a cooperative attitude towards the interview 
was more marked in the employed group. More of 
the employed than the unemployed subjects had 
found work through personal contacts and influence; 
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no corresponding differences could be found in the 
influence or nature of the friends, but the employed 
group was able to supply more references for a 
hypothetical job. The employed had fewer and 
possibly more worth-while leisure-time pursuits; 
they ranked higher (Bernreuter) on stability, self- 
sufficiency, and extroversion, significantly lower in 
sociability — L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3515. Loomis, C. P. Informal groupings in a 
Spanish-American village. Sociometry, 1941, 4, 
36-51.— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3516. Lundberg, G. A. Societal pathology and 
sociometry. Sociomeiry, 1941, 4, 78-97.—“Be- 
havior is termed pathological when it deviates to a 
certain degree from any accepted norm in a disap- 
proved direction. The norms which are accepted in 
any given group at any given time will be determined 
by the conditions of life under which that group 
exists. The condition of life which impinges most 
penetratingly upon western civilization is the tech- 
nology accompanying the rise of physical science 
and the ideological orientation which constitutes it. 
Any cultural element or mode of adjustment, there- 
fore, which contradicts the methodology and verified 
findings of natural science is disintegrative to our 
culture, and constitutes the basic reason for most 
of the larger social pathologies of our day. A uni- 
fied approach is to be sought in the movement for 
unified science rather than in a return to the so-called 
classics, and especially in the abandonment of 
personalistic and theological frames of reference in 
dealing with personal, national and international 
problems. The general implications of this analysis 
for sociometry are discussed.’’— L. J. Stone (Vassar). 


3517. Lundholm, H. The aesthetic sentiment; 
a criticism and an original excursion. Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1941. Pp. 223. $2.50.— 
The aesthetic sentiment is the fruit of a conative act. 
Cognition is of 2 sorts. (1) Practical cognition is 
prompted by adaptive interest and is purposively 
selective. (2) Artificial cognition is an end in itself 
and does not guide conduct; it is dissociatively 
selective with reference to a dominant selected by 
the artist and by the “laws of order specific to 
beauty.”’ Aesthetic thinking or appreciation pro- 
ceeds in deference to the dominance of the super- 
ordinate member of the art-object, and is concerned 


with the formal constitutents of rhythm, balance, - 


proportion, and others, subject to the logic of beauty. 
The logical appeal stirs us to contemplation and 
interrelation and provides the pleasure of the success- 
ful unification of the constitutents of the art-object. 
General curiosity provides the motivation for arti- 
ficial cognition and hence for appreciation. Crea- 
tion arises from a constructive impulse plus general 
curiosity; creation and appreciation are guided by 
the same laws of order—E. N. Barnhart (Reed 
College). 

3518. Marbe, K. Merkwiirdige Befunde in der 
Geburtenstatistik. (Noteworthy findings in birth 
statistics.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1940, 108, 113-184.— 
Analysis of birth statistics from the Wiirzburg 
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women’s clinic and over 2 million records from 
Czechoslovakia, as well as older material, shows 
that certain days of the week are more frequent 
birthdays in some regions, as are also certain dates, 
such as historical anniversaries, etc. The differential 
frequencies are also related to a factor of sex differ- 
ence. The author offers a psychological explanation 
based chiefly on errors in reporting and recording 
births. A baby born late at night on Saturday, or on 
Dec. 31, for instance, is likely to be set down for 
Sunday, or Jan. 1, etc. Thus April 1 tends to be 
avoided, while March 7 (Masaryk’s birthday), is 
preferred for recording male births in Czecho- 
slovakia. The motives and mechanisms of such 
psychological errors are not always clear.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3519. Marbe, K. Wurum werden in Kriegszeiten 
verhiltnismiassig viel Knaben geboren? (Why are 
relatively many boys born in times of war?) Arch. 
ges. Psychol., 1940, 108, 185-210.—Birth statistics, 
mostly from Prussia, but in some cases including 
general European and general World War statistics, 
show a relative increase in male births corresponding 
to conceptions at the height of wartime disruption. 
The cost of living gives a significant correlation, as 
recorded for more than a century; a principal factor 
in wartime is the withdrawal of men from the com- 
munity. The explanation proposed is as follows: 
Since males are preponderant among miscarriages 
and since continued sexual activity after conception 
tends to cause miscarriages, periods of greater sexual 
activity of the parents tend to favor the birth of 
females. Another factor is the apparent preponder- 
ance of males in the case of first pregnancies. Much 
sexual activity is restricted or prevented in time of 
war, and more generally, in any time of economic and 
hence psychological depression—H. D. Spoerl 
(American International College). 


3520. Meltzer, H. The development of children’s 
nationality preferences, concepts, and attitudes. 
J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 343-358.—125 boys and 125 
girls, in each grade from IV-—VIII, were examined. 
Each child rated 21 nationalities on a scale ranging 
through 5 steps from intense like to intense dislike, 
and gave reasons for the ratings. Findings are given 
on grade differences in nationality preferences, in 
affective tone and intensity of the preferences, in 
notions regarding various nationalities, in stereotypy, 
and in nationality attitudes—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Connecticut). 


3521. Moreno, J. L. Foundations of sociometry, 
an introduction. Sociometry, 1941, 4, 15-35.—‘‘The 
new philosophy of human interrelations, sociometry, 
gives us a methodology and guide for the determina- 
tion of the central structure of society and the 
evocation of the spontaneity of the subject-agents, 
and these two factors together supply us with a basis 
upon which the planning of human society may be 
undertaken.”’ Present sociometric techniques are 
secondary to the basic program of remaking the 
world. Many present studies are, ‘because of the 
low sociometric adaptability of the population under 
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observation . . . only halfway sociometric.”” The 
concepts of the status nascendi, tele, the social 
atom, psychosocial networks, socio-genetic evolution, 
etc. (described in detail in other papers) are worthy 
of reemphasis. Sociometry must be understood in 
dialectic terms, and “can well be considered the 
cornerstone of a still undeveloped science of democ- 
racy.""—L. J. Stone (Vassar). 

3522. Newhall, S. M. Warmth and coolness of 
colors. Psychol. Rec., 1941, 4, 198-212.—The judg- 
ments of 297 male and female white and Negro 
observers were noted in relation to the warmth and 
coolness of 50 color samples known as the Munsell 
Maxima. General conclusions were that independent 
of sex, reds and yellow-reds are the thermally warm- 
est hues and that cool hues range from yellow through 
green and blue to purple with no unequivocal coolest 
mode. Due possibly to conflicting associations there 
was overlapping of the warm and cool colors in the 
yellow and purple-blue regions. It is suggested 
“that the apparent warmth and coolness of colors 
depends upon bimodal reception from chromatic 
sources of temperature stimulation.’’—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

3523. Pickford, R. W. Aspects of the psychology 
of games and sports. Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 31, 
279-293.—Group games lead the individual to a 
constructive use of his aggressive impulses. In 
association football certain tendencies and taboos 
are developed; the game appeals to persons in 
whom these tendencies seek gratification. The indi- 
vidual’s fantasy life finds expression in innumerable 
ways in the games which he chooses to play, and 
he is not likely to be a success at games which fail 
to satisfy his particular unconscious fantasies. The 
game allows expression of violent tendencies, but 
satisfies the individual's anxieties about his own 
aggressiveness by the development of fair play.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

3524. Schoen, M. Bibliography of experimental 
studies on the psychology of music. 1940 Proc. 
Music Teach. nat. Ass., 1941, 498-527.— This list 
covers the literature up to 1936. It is divided into 
12 sections.—P. R. Farnsworth (Stanford). 


3525. Thorndike, E. L. The causes of migration 
within the United States. Science, 1941, 93, 441.— 
Abstract. 

3526. Waller, W. War and the family. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1940. Pp. 51. $0.50.—War 
entails a whole series of institutional dislocations 
which disorganize community life. Many of the 
war time changes in the family result from pressures 
which originate in other institutions. Family mores 
decay and are replaced by hedonistic life adjust- 
ments on a short-term basis. During wartime 
millions of persons are forced to live outside the 
family and are released from customary controls. 
The mating process takes unusual forms and mar- 
riages contracted in war or postwar periods are 
exceptionally unstable. The family is also affected 
by the changes in the population brought about by 
war: distortion of age and sex ratios and reduction 
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in birth rate. The moral chaos produced by war 
reaches its height in the postwar period.—D. L. 
Glick (Brown). 

3527. Walpole, H. Semantics; the nature of 
words and their meanings. New York: Norton, 
1941. Pp. 264. $2.50.—This is a non-technical in- 
troduction to the work of Ogden and Richards. 
The triangle of reference (referent, thought, symbol) 
is employed throughout as a descriptive device. 
Chapters are: what is semantics? emotive language, 
signs, symbols, contexts, definition, metaphor, fic- 
tions, applied semantics, intensive reading. Each 
chapter closes with chief points (written in basic 
English) and practice exercises. Rules for writing 
basic English and the complete basic word list are 
included. I. A. Richards supplied an 8-page intro- 
duction.—A. Thomsen (Elmo Roper, Market Re- 
search). 

3528. Warner, W.L. Social anthropology and the 
modern community. Amer. J. Sociol., 1941, 46, 785- 
796.—The author presents a method of community 
study, used by social anthropologists, which is 
related to the problem of ascertaining the social 
status classification in the modern community. A 
system of status classification used in a New England 
town is outlined in which relationships in an “‘inter- 
connected, interdependent system of interaction,” 
rather than individuals, are the units. The classifica- 
tory scheme is considered amenable to quantitative 
treatment.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 

3529. Watson, G. Some hypotheses concerning 
social change. J. educ. Sociol., 1941, 14, 554-560.— 
44 hypotheses are listed under 5 general headings, 
namely: mass participation, the role of organized 
labor, organization, reaction against social change, 
and some generalizations about revolution. This 
list extends one published earlier which contained 
49 hypotheses (see XV: 419). ‘‘The hypotheses are 
stated positively but not with dogmatic intent. 
There is some evidence for each, but in few cases is it 
conclusive. The purpose in publishing the list . 
is to invite criticism and to stimulate investigation.” 
—D.G. Ryans (Cooperative Test Service). 

3530. Wheeler, R. H., & Gaston, T. The history 
of music in relation to climatic and cultural fluctua- 
tions. 1940 Proc. Music Teach. nat. Ass., 1941, 
432-438.—The Wheeler thesis that climatic changes 
are intimately associated with cultural fluctuations 
is here extended to cover the history of music. 
During the cold or atomistic periods appear program 
music, lyrics, comic opera, etc. The stress is on 
technique, scales, and single instruments. During 
the warm or Gestalt periods appear serious operas, 
tragedies, and institutionalized music.—P. R. Farns- 
worth (Stanford). 

3531. Wing, H. D. A factorial study of musical 
tests. Brit. J. Psychol., 1941, 31, 341-355.—A 
large variety of tests for assessing musical ability and 
musical appreciation among school children have 
been devised, selected, and improved by the author. 
The main set of tests, 7 in all, were given to nearly 
4000 children and adults. Factor analysis on the 
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lines described by Burt was applied both to correla- 
tions between tests and to correlations between 
persons. The results would seem to confirm Burt's 
conclusions; they reveal (1) a general factor of 
musical ability common to all the tests and account- 
ing for about 40% of the total variance; (2) a 
bipolar factor sorting the tests and the persons 
tested into two main types, analytic and synthetic; 
(3) a factor sorting tests and persons into those 
depending mainly on harmony and those depending 
on melody. Burt’s 4th factor, appreciation of 
rhythm, was not confirmed. Tentative norms are 
given for pupils aged 8-17 by which scores can be 
converted into musical age and a musical quotient. 
The course of development appears to be linear and 
the musical quotient remarkably constant.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

3532. Wright, H. W. The psychologist’s world. 
Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, April, 28.— 
Abstract. 

3533. Yerkes, R. M. Conjugal contrasts among 
chimpanzees. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1941, 36, 
175-199.—The socio-sexual contrasts in the behavior 
of mates presented in this report suggest that ex- 
treme difference in the urge for social superiority is 
unfavorable to amicable matings. It appears from 
the data for more than 20 pairs that under laboratory 
conditions, and when the animals have no choice of 
mates, the chances of ideal matings are not better 
than 1 in 3. Indications of what is termed action by 
right, privilege, or conscience, were observable 
usually between mates of moderate or nearly bal- 
anced degree of natural dominance and self-assertive- 
ness, since if either individual is extremely dominant 
or subordinate, or if either fails to claim priority of 
response, control of the situation will be held con- 
tinuously by the more dominant mate, and oppor- 
tunity for observation of social adjustment will be 
lacking.—C. H. Johnson (Portland, Ore.). 


3534. Young, D. Memorandum on suggestions 
for research in the field of social adjustment. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1941, 46, 873-886.—Many related prob- 
lems in the fields of sociology, social psychology, and 
cultural anthropology may be viewed as problems of 
social adjustment in research planning and stimula- 
tion. Basic work on fundamental questions under- 
lying the field of human adjustment should be given 
priority, while at the same time work on specific 
social problems may be carried forward. Genetic 
factors in social adjustment, motivations in social 
adjustment, and the measurement and prediction of 
success in social adjustment are proposed as 3 likely 
areas for basic research. From among many con- 
crete problems 4 are selected for present considera- 
tion: social adjustment to population changes, to 
old age, to technological changes, and to the existing 
national emergency.—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


3535. Zbinden, H. Psychological foundations for 
a new commonwealth. Il. New Commonw. Quart., 
1939, 5, 48-58.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] Collective security and peace depend on 
(1) the reorientation and sublimation of the com- 
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bative instinct and (2) the establishment of a unity 
of mind among nations. Political, juridical, and 
military negotiations can be successful in the process 
of unification only when there is preparation by 
spiritual forces and values. Only when efforts for 
peace and security are conceived as part and parcel 
of a major enterprise of social and intellectual re- 
construction will they be likely to achieve their 
object. (See also XIV: 4689.)—D. L. Glick (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3235, 3383, 3390, 3413, 3471, 
3590, 3597, 3624, 3626, 3629, 3634. ] 
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3536. Bagot, J. H. Juvenile delinquency: a 
comparative study of the position in Liverpool and 
in England and Wales. London: Jonathan Cape, 
1941. Pp. 93. 5s.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. |] Among the topics handled are incidents 
of delinquency in these areas, the character of the 
offenses, treatment of offenders, life of the delin- 
quent, and family backgrounds of delinquents.— 
D. L, Glick (Brown). 


3537. Bell, M. [Ed.] Dealing with delinquency. 
Yearbook National Probation Association. New 
York: National Probation Association, 1940. Pp. 
341. $1.75.—This yearbook contains the 22 papers 
given at the annual conference of the Association and 
represents current opinion on the treatment and 
prevention of delinquency and crime. Topics in- 
clude the inside approach to delinquency prevention 
as worked out in a Chicago area and in the schools of 
Erie County, New York; relationships between the 
juvenile court and the community; follow-up studies 
on delinquent children released from institutions; 
treatment of young offenders; therapeutic principles 
in treating the adult sex offender; a general descrip- 
tion of white-collar criminality; methods of indi- 
vidualized treatment for adults and juveniles; dis- 
cussion of probation and parole administration; 
suggestions regarding press and radio publicity; and a 
digest of current legislation on probation, parole, 
and juvenile courts—M. W. Kuenszel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3538. Dybwad, G. The probiem of institutional 
placement for high-grade mentally defective de- 
linquents. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 391-400.— 
Eperiences with juvenile delinquent defectives at a 
N. Y. State institution for mental defectives and 
a N. Y. training school for delinquent boys have 
resulted in an increasing awareness of the need for 
a new type of intermediate institution for just such 
defective juvenile delinquents. Results of studies 
made about the adjustment of these groups in the 
2 types of institutions are reported and a number of 
suggestions for the new institution derived. It 
should be a separate institution; provide more 
psychotherapeutic facilities than are at present 
available in institutions for defectives; furnish 
definite vocational training, a stimulating recreation 
program, and a more extensive after-care set-up. 
Courts should be careful to commit boys to the proper 
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type of institution—M. W. Kuensel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3539. Favre, A., & Genet, E. Délinquance 
juvénile. (Juvenile delinquency.) Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1941, 7, 146-162.—The new Swiss penal 
code, effective January 1, 1942, particularly those 
sections having to do with the role of the psychiatrist 
in dealing with cases of juvenile delinquency, divides 
juvenile delinquents into 4 groups: children under 
6 years who do not come under its ruling since they 
are not considered responsible for their acts, children 
between the ages of 6-14 years, those from 14-18 
years of age, and those between the ages of 18-20 
for whom the law is essentially the same as for 
adults except that penalties may be less severe. 
For children between the ages of 6-18, the law re- 
quires expert opinion as to their mental and physical 
condition. As a guide to physicians who may be 
called upon for such reports the authors present a 
list of pathological conditions likely to be associated 
with delinquent conduct together with statistics 
as to the frequency of these conditions as reported 
in various studies and illustrative case reports.— 
F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3540. Healy, W., & Alper, B. S. Criminal youth 
and the Borstal system. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1941. Pp. vii + 251. $1.50.—This book 
contains a description of the Borstal system made 
from 3 trips of inspection. The first section deals 
with the necessity of altering the present manner of 
dealing with young offenders. The second section 
describes in detail the Borstal system, a means used 
in Great Britain for dealing with young offenders 
patterned after the English public school system. 
It includes the wearing of civilian dress by inmates 
and employees; in certain institutions, the house 
plan of living in separate cottages; separation of the 
institutional educative staff from the disciplinary 
staff; vocational and general training of the offender 
under a system of house masters; and frequent com- 
munity participation in activities of the institution. 
The third section contains statistics on the effective- 
ness of these methods in curing crime and a plea 
for individualized treatment of offenders——L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. (Illinois). 


3541. Johnson, K. B. Meeting the training needs 
of the delinquent girl. Train. Sch. Bull., 1941, 38, 
6-14.—The average institutionalized delinquent 
girl in New Jersey is committed at 13.5 years of age. 
On admission 50% are venereally infected, 10% 
pregnant, 66% below average intelligence, 10% 
psychopathic, 80% from bad home situations. The 
training course aims to make girls socially acceptable 
and capable of earning a living. The girl's emotional 
and physical conditions, her mental capacity, vo- 
cational aptitudes, and social adaptability are con- 
sidered when planning her training course. Besides 
general academic classwork girls are trained voca- 
tionally in home economics, power sewing, and 
beauty parlor work, with commercial work, green- 
house and farm work, work in the infirmary and 
dentist's office, and arts and crafts serving as ad- 
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juncts—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati, O.). 

3542. Lutz, J. Uber die Organisation der Beo- 
bachtung jugendlicher Krimineller im Kanton 
Ziirich. (The organization for the observation of 
young criminals in the canton of Zurich.) Z. Kinder- 
psychtat., 1941, 7, 162—167.—Since 1932, Zurich has 
operated a special clinic for the study of delinquent 
children. After careful study of each case, the child 
is placed for further observation in a specially selected 
home or institution during which time remedial 
procedures can be instituted. The average length 
of stay is about 3 months. The effectiveness of the 
system depends in part upon the quality of the 
selected home or institution and in part upon the 
establishment of effective collaboration between the 
home and the clinic.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3543. Lyon, F. E. Psychology and crime. Wel- 


fare Advoc., 1941, 13, 31-33.—A discussion of the 


psychological aspects of the criminal——C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

3544. Makari, H. J. L’application des méthodes 
médico-pédagogiques a |’étude et a la prévention de 
la délinquance juvénile avec considérations spéciales 
sur le vol de l’enfant. (The application of medico- 
pedagogical methods to the study and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency; with special consideration of 
stealing in children.) Geneva: Le Caire, 1939.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] This is a 
statistical study of 100 cases of stealing in children. 
Associated factors were: mental backwardness 
(69% of the cases), lying, masturbation, disobedi- 
ence, destructiveness, various bodily stigmata, and 
undesirable home conditions—F. L. Goodenough 
(Minnesota). 

3545. Meyer, G. Die wissenschaftlichen Grund- 
lagen der Graphologie. Vorschule der gerichtlichen 
Schriftvergleichung. (The scientific foundations of 
graphology. An introduction to the forensic com- 
parison of handwritings.) (3rd ed.; Schneickert, H. 
editor.) Jena: Fischer, 1940. Pp. 166. RM 6.50. 

3546. Pescor, M. J. A further study of the 
Rorschach test applied to delinquents. Publ. 
Hith Rep., Wash., 1941, 56, 381-395.—The Ror- 
schach test was applied to 476 prisoners in a federal 
penitentiary. The situations were rigidly standard- 
ized, and the scoring was as objective as possible. 
Under these conditions the test was found to be 
statistically unreliable except in measuring original, 
total, and form responses. Correlations of 0.60 or 
higher were obtained between several pairs of total 
scores within the Rorschach test. ‘Correlations 
among sundry extrinsic factors and various intrinsic 
test factors revealed only six coefficients above 0.50, 
namely, educational grade status versus total detail 
responses; mental age versus total detail, color, and 
motion responses; and mental age versus analysis 
of cards by the general to detail and detail to general 
methods. . . . Applied as a measuring instrument, 
comparable to psychometric techniques, the Ror- 
schach test is unsatisfactory in the routine examina- 
tion of delinquents.”” The Rorschach test is not a 
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test but an art. (See also XIII: 476; XIV: 952.)— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 

3547. Reinemann, J. O. Forty years of the ju- 
venile-court movement in the United States. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1941, 25, 256-268.—Differences in 
attitudes and procedures in handling problems of 
young offenders are reviewed. One of the most 
essential characteristics of the juvenile court is the 
provision of facilities for securing information 
regarding the personality, the social and economic 
conditions, and the physical and mental status of the 
accused person.—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.). 


3548. Thom, D. A., & Johnston, F.S. Time asa 
factor in the solution of delinquency. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1941, 25, 269-287.—100 delinquent boys of 
an average IQ of 88, seen by the clinic of the Division 
of Mental Hygiene of Massachusetts between ages 
of 8 and 13, were followed up 8 years later. During 
clinic contact 46% showed improvement; at that 
time the clinic had predicted that 65% would make 
adequate social adjustment, but that only 25% 
would make satisfactory personal adjustments. 
At average age of 19, actually 82% had made good 
social adjustment and 61% good personal adjust- 
ment. The clinic underestimated the inherent dis- 
position of youth to reorganize its social attitudes 
so that it may eventually fit into society without 
conflict. The changes in habits and attitude that 
occurred might well be due to the factor of time—not 
time alone, but with other factors. The difficult 
time they did have making adjustments might have 
been helped if more adequate preventive therapy had 
been available—W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, Wis.) 


3549. Tramer, M. Aufgaben der Psychiatrie im 
schweizerischen Jugendstrafrecht. (The place of 
psychiatry in the Swiss penal code for minors.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1941, 7, 129-146.—After summariz- 
ing the sections of the code that are of particular 
interest to psychiatrists, the author discusses the 
various ways in which the psychiatric expert can 
contribute to the solution of the problems presented 
by the juvenile delinquent. He stresses in particular 
the need for educating the public to recognize the 
great range of individual differences in biological and 
psychological development as well as in social 
background. Chronological age alone cannot be 
regarded as an adequate measure of a child’s re- 
sponsibility for his acts. The psychiatrist should 
feel that his chief function is prophylactic; he should 
direct his efforts toward the solution of problems 
of delinquency, not merely those of the individual 
delinquent.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3550. Watts, F. P. A comparative clinical study 
of delinquent and non-delinquent Negro boys. J. 
Negro Educ., 1941, 10, 190-207.—‘‘When general 
intelligence and age are held constant, delinquent 
Negro boys do not differ significantly in competency 
to respond to concrete situations as measured by the 
Detrott Manual Ability Task, the Healy Pictorial 
Completion II and the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board. Neither are there any significant differences 
in tendencies toward problem behavior, emotional 
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stability, as measured by the Personal Index (Loof- 
bourow and Keys), Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet, and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 
respectively." The use of these tests in predictions 
relative to delinquency is questioned. The 92 
delinquents and 91 non-delinquents did differ in 
interests, habits, and a few attitudes as indicated 
by the results obtained on an adaptation of the CEI 
Pupil Data Sheet. Apparently, parents of delin- 
quents exercise less control over their children than 
do parents of non-delinquents. The conclusion that 
delinquent Negro boys are intellectually and educa- 
tionally retarded is not supported by the data 
presented. Rather, it is indicated that both groups 
are retarded.—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 
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3551. Anagnosti, V. [Pan-union conference for 
aeronautic medicine in Leni d, November 19-23, 
1939.] Voj. sanit. Glasn., 1940, 11, 775-782. 


3552. [Anon.] Notes on psychology and per- 
sonality studies in aviation medicine. U. S. War 
Dept. tech. Manual, 1941, No. 8-320. Pp. 335.— 
Chapter 1 on psychology includes the following 
sections: general; subject matter; methods; atten- 
tion; sense perception; memory; imagination; learn- 
ing process; emotion; instinct; consciousness; un- 
consciousness; affectivity; intelligence measurement; 
word association test; reaction time; foreign research ; 
American research; function pertaining to aviator; 
selection of trainee for military aviation. Chapter 2 
on personality study includes: personality and 
individual differences; heredity and environment; 
manifestations and types; application and interpre- 
tation in rating flying adaptability. The appendix 
includes an outline for a flying adaptability rating, 
illustrative case histories, and a list of reference 
sources. A topical index is added.—G. R. Thornton 
(Purdue). 


3553. Ayers, A. W. A comparison of certain 
visual factors with the efficiency of textile inspection. 
(Microfilm.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Micro- 
films, 1941. Pp. 60. $0.75.—. . . When the work 
criteria are compared to number of vision tests failed 
it appears that operators failing few vision tests 
show no tendency to fail to identify defective units; 
leave fewer cones for the foreman’s decision; and 
fewer units that should not be left for him. These 
operators also show a tendency for lower production. 
Inspectors failing several of the vision tests show 
evidence of failing to identify defective units; leave 
more cones for the foreman’s decision and more units 
that should not be left for him. On the other hand 
these workers show a tendency for higher production. 
Within the limits of this experiment, nine tests of 
vision appear to be of value in appraising the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to inspect textiles. . . —(Courtesy 
Microfilm Abstracts). 


3554. Baader, E. W. Normas higiénicas, bio- 
légicas y pedagdgicas de la selecci6n y organizaci6n 
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profesional en la nueva Alemania. (Hygienic, 
biological, and pedagogical norms for occupational 
selection and organization in the new Germany.) 
Psicotecnia, 1940, 1, 273-284-—The German pro- 
gram of vocational adjustment takes its departure 
from the nature of the individual rather than from the 
economic considerations respecting the work. Heavy 
emphasis is put upon the role of industrial medicine 
in determining qualifications, and a psychotechnical 
study is basic. The program is amplified by the 
constant production and circulation of occupational 
literature, and training activities strive to integrate 
all aspects of work with the national socialist aims 
and ideals. Industrial diversification has resulted in 
the differentiation of 25,000 occupations now recog- 
nized, as contrasted with 15,000 in 1907.—H. D. 
Spoerl (American International College). 


3555. Borges de Souza, G. Seleccién y formacién 
del personal en contacto con el pfiblico de las Com- 
pafiias Reunidas Gas y Electricidad de Lisboa. 
(Selection and nature of personnel in contact with 
the customers of the Lisbon United Gas and Electric 
Companies.) Psicotecnia, 1940, 1, 285-321.—The 
program of selection and training is outlined and is 
described in detail as it applies to the work and 
necessary qualities of canvassers and demonstrators. 
Examination of the existing personnel shows these 
employees to be superior in many respects to retail 
salespersons and information clerks. The psycho- 
logical tests employed emphasize memory and 
technical knowledge. A training course is used 
chiefly as a means of eliminating applicants who 
tend to resist discipline, sather than to select for 
advancement. Minimum ratings qualifying the 
applicant have been set up for the various required 
abilities —H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 

3556. Carlson, D. Employee improving rating 
method. Person. J., 1941, 19, 364-367.—Annual 
service ratings are made of all government employees. 
Formerly, these were sometimes made very secretly 
by the supervisors, and only the final rating was 
given the employee. In order to give the employee 
a chance to improve his performance, the employees 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administration are now 
given a chance to fill out their own ratings and dis- 
cuss them with their supervisors before the super- 
visors make the final rating subject to action by the 
reviewing officer and a board of review—M. B. 
Mitchell (Independence State Hospital, Iowa). 


3557. Collins, J. H. We find a way to select 
better employees. Amer. Bus., 1940, 10, 14-17; 
45.—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] In- 
creasing the number of persons employed in the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation from 2400 in 1938 to 
approximately 12,400 has necessitated the passing 
upon 100,000 applicants. Using the interview as a 
basis of hiring, but employing also psychological 
tests, has resulted in 90% efficiency. The followin 
steps in studying the ‘applicant are taken: (1 
A comprehensive application blank is filled out. 
(2) An interview follows, during which certain 
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points covered in the application are expanded. 
(3) If the applicant seems employable, he is referred 
to the testing department where data on tempera- 
ment (Humm-Wadsworth), intelligence (Otis self- 
administering test), adaptability to untried situa- 
tions, knowledge or skill (Lockheed test of informa- 
tion and achievement), and health are obtained. 
In addition, the Minnesota dexterity test and the 
O'Connor wiggly block test are used on applicants 
for certain jobs. The tests eliminate 17% of those 
accepted by skilled interviewers as qualified for 
various kinds of work.—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 

3558. Davies, W. W. Some observations on 
aviation cadet selection. J. Aviat. Med., 1940, 11, 
37-42.—A brief review of the selection examination 
used by the Naval Reserve Flight Selection Board. 
The examination of the eyes, ears and nose, circu- 
latory system, general physical condition, nervous 
system, and personality is discussed. The person- 
ality study is conducted by means of an interview 
at the end of the examination——C. Pfaffmann 
(Brown). 

3559. Giberson, L. G. Industrial psychiatry. 
Industr. Med., 1940, 9, 626-629. 


3560. Lamich, E. M. Ensayo de estadistica 
sobre accidentes en la circulaci6n. (Statistical in- 
vestigation of traffic accidents.) Psicotecnia, 1940, 
1, 322-—347.—With the aid of an elaborate record 
blank (here reproduced) an intensive study was 
made of 1,552 traffic accidents occurring in 1936. 
The accident statistics, with separate data for urban 
and highway incidents, are presented both in tabular 
and graphical form under 15 classifications. These 
include time of accidents, weather, causes, casual- 
ties, responsibility, traffic regulations, and type of 
accidents. The results are discussed in terms of 
appropriate methods of control and education for 
the prevention of accidents.—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 


3561. Laurent, M. Les accidents de l’aviation 
aux hautes altitudes; recherches expérimentales sur 
les décompressions brusques par ruptures des 
cabines étanches. (Aviation accidents at high 
altitudes; experimental investigations on sudden 
decompressions through bursting of the airtight 
cabins.) Paris: Vigot, 1939. Pp. 55.—Experimental 
data on the effects of high altitudes on the animal 
organism were derived from experimental decom- 
pression in an airtight cabin. A sudden explosion 
at depressions corresponding to 10—20,000 m. alti- 
tude is not fatal if the animal is led back to earth 
immediately; sudden explosions under the same 
conditions followed by maintenance of the low 
pressure for 5-20 minutes is not fatal under condi- 
tions of sufficient oxygenation. These conclusions 
are subject to reservations; with voluminous animals 
like hogs, 2 cases of shock phenomena, nervous 
manifestations, disequilibrium, and paralysis were 
produced. This leads the author to believe that 
man should not be exposed to these conditions. 
A final conclusion is that stratospheric shock is not 
fatal, immediately or subsequently, under experi- 
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mental conditions.—H. Winthrop (George Wash- 
ington). 

3562. Lentz, T. F., & Whitmer, E. F. Item 
synonymization: a method for determining the total 
meaning of pencil-paper reactions. Psychometrika, 
1941, 6, 131-139.—Items have been studied hereto- 
fore for their value as elements of particular tests to 
the neglect of more fundamental research into the 
multiple potentiality of items. This article pro- 
poses a method of grouping items into “‘synonymies” 
comprising all of the items which correlate with a 
given key item. These synonymies can be used for 
interpretation of the total meaning of the key item: 
(1) by inspection of the constituent items and (2) 
by correlational study of obtained single scores of 
individual persons. The method is illustrated by 
four items with inter- and intra-correlations, and 
characteristics of an ideal background reservoir of 
items are pointed out.—(Courtesy Psychometrika). 


3563. Moore, H. Employee attitude surveys. 
Person. J. 1941, 19, 360-363.—Surveys of employee 
attitudes show that only 11% are dissatisfied with 
their jobs. Chief complaints are: “‘1. You can’t 
get anywhere in this place. 2. No one ever notices 
anything you do here. 3. Who could be interested 
in the type of work I have to do?”” Questionnaires 
must be identified in order to make any personal 
use of them. Employees disinterested in their 
jobs should be trained and placed in jobs which will 
interest them because they are suited to their abili- 
ties. Dissatisfied workers are the ‘‘fuel for the fire of 
revolt.""—M. B. Mitchell (Independence State Hos- 
pital, Iowa). 

3564. Odil6n, G. Examen psico-fisiolégico para 
aeronavegantes. (Psychophysiological examination 
for aviators.) Rev. Med. milit. Rio de J., 1940, 
No. 3.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The present procedure for examining aviators in 
Paraguay is credited with reducing accidents 50%. 
Standard medical and physiological procedures are 
described, including radiological and biochemical 
techniques. Exhaustive anatomical and functional 
investigations are made of vision, hearing, and 
equilibrium. Psychological aptitude is determined 
by a profile in which total tendency and correlations 
are more emphasized than single ratings. Psycho- 
logical functions explored include reaction time, 
attention, emotionality, and muscle sensation.— 
H. D. Spoerl (American International College). 


3565. Peyser, A. Zur Methodik einer otolo- 
gischen Prophylaxis der industriellen Larmschwer- 
hérigkeit. (On the methodology of otologic prophy- 
laxis of hearing deficiency in industry due to noise.) 
Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1940, 28, 443-462 .—A com- 
parison between old and new data shows that about 
4% of workers in noisy factories continue to suffer 
from a considerable reduction of hearing after the 
first 3-4 years of employment. The author gives a 
preliminary report of a new method to exclude at the 
start those whose ears lack adequate resistance and 
shows results of tests on 95 apparently normal ears. 
His method consists of a combination of intermission 
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tests and audiometric tests. In the first is measured 
the appearance or non-appearance of an interruption 
in the hearing of a gradually dying out sound (tuning 
fork vibration), and the number of such interrup- 
tions, if any. The second consists of the determina- 
tion of the threshold value for a 256 d.v. tuning 
fork sound against competition from 80 decibles of 
noise. In some cases the suspicion of a constitu- 
tionally weak resistance of the ears to noise seemed 
to be confirmed.—E. M. Pilpel (New York City). 


3566. Richards, E. A., & Rubin, E. B. How to 
select and direct the office staff. New York: 
Harper, 1941. Pp. 188. $2.50.—A practical manual 
on personnel policies and human relationships in a 
business organization, with advice on hiring, super- 
vising, and firing the office force.—(Courtesy 
Publishers’ Weekly). 


3567. Shumard, F. W. A primer of time study. 
New York & London: McGraw-Hill, 1940. Pp. 
xii + 519. $5.00.—23 chapters ranging in scope 
from the stop watch and slide rule to time-study 
standardization and organizing a time-study depart- 
ment form the contents of this textbook. The 
text is supplemented with numerous illustrations, 
examples, and problems and is ended with a chapter 
on final examination. 2 chapters, on rating method 
and rest factors, challenge the interest of psycholo- 
gists; these, together with considerable attention to 
the qualifications of time-study men, tend to transfer 
the task of time-study engineers from that of re- 
cording observations to that of making subjective 
judgments on relative speeds. The injection of 
this element into time study reflects the modern 
trend of making relative rather than absolute 
judgments in the setting of time standards. Experi- 
ence provides the bases for the judgments and gives 
as high a degree of accuracy in time-study work as 
judgments of speed by traffic officers and judgments 
of weight by weight-estimators in stock yards. The 
length of the rest periods is estimated by adding 
varying percentages, 8-20, to each element in the 
operation, the variation depending on the difficulty 
of the element, the working conditions, the work 
posture, and the atmospheric and temperature 
conditions—H. Moore (Business Research Cor- 
poration). 


3568. Sublette, D. J. The preparation of pencil 
and paper tests. Publ. Person. Rev., 1941, 2, 1-17.— 
The author lists the most important elements in job 
success as follows: skills, knowledge, aptitude, per- 
sonality traits, interests, physical traits, and medical 
condition. After defining each of the elements, the 
writer presents a discussion of the various methods 
of measuring them and an analysis of the foundations 
necessary in setting up an examining program. The 
free answer and short answer tests are evaluated. 
The latter are further analyzed with respect to item 
types. Special sections deal with aptitude tests and 
test interpretation. The conclusion is drawn that 
pencil and paper tests are only one approach to 
civil service recruiting, yet, practical recognition of 
the principles used in test construction will con- 
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tribute greatly to civil service selection procedures. 
—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 

3569. Udow, A. B. Radio research with the 
program analyzer. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, 
April, 30-31.—Abstract. (See also XV: 1885). 


[See also abstracts 3286, 3356, 3394, 3397, 3479, 
3480, 3499, 3523. ] 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


3570. Anderson, I. H., & Dearborn, W. F. 
Reading ability as related to college achievement. 
J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 387-396.—68 pairs of college 
freshmen, matched for intelligence but differing in 
scholarship, were administered a battery of reading 
tests. The results show a positive relationship 
between reading ability and college achievement. 
The unreliability of grades and the limitations of the 
reading tests may have made the relationship 
appear less close than it really is. The authors 
consider that the present attention to reading 
problems in college students is justified and recom- 
mend the Nelson-Denny Reading Test as most 
satisfactory for diagnostic purposes at the college 
level.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 

3571. Billhartz, W. H., Jr., & Hutson, P. W. 
Determining college ability during junior-high- 
school years. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 547-552.—The 
correlation between junior high school and college 
quality point averages is .561 + .027, although there 
is considerable scatter. There is a less close relation 
between college success and either IQ or achievement 
test scores in junior high school. A practical guid- 
ance procedure might be to have IX A pupils com- 
pute their quality point averages to determine their 
chances of college success. Less than one third of the 
best junior high school students attempted college.— 
M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 

3572. Brownell, W. A. A study of learning in one 
phase of arithmetic. J. gen. Psychol., 1941, 24, 457- 
465.—This is a summary of certain of the results 
of a study published elsewhere (see XIII: 4853). 
The implications of the data for theories of learning 
are emphasized.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3573. Carter, H. D., Taylor, K. v. F., & Canning, 
L. B. Vocational choices and interest test scores of 
high school students. J. Psychol., 1941, 11, 297-306. 
—The Strong Vocational Interest Blank was ad- 
ministered to 73 boys and 73 girls of an urban high 
school in the Xth grade, again in the XIth grade, 
and a third time in the XIIth grade. “The major 
finding, that of discrimination in the ratings obtained 
by means of the Strong blanks when applied to high 
school boys and girls, is consistently shown for 
boys and for girls in all three testings available for 
the present study."’ The results show this test to be 
valid and reliable when used with high school stu- 
dents.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 


3574. Collins, R.T. The instructor as a counselor. 
Jr. Coll. J., 1941, 11, 458-460.—The author discusses 
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the difficulties involved in understanding the prob- 
lems and procedures and techniques which are 
valuable in establishing rapport and arriving at a 
program of assistance.—G. . Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3575. Cutler, T. H. Validity of the Cleeton voca- 
tional SR section. Occupations, 1941, 19, 581-584.— 
Employing 100 college freshmen as subjects, the 
author investigated the validity of the SR section of 
Cleeton’s vocational interest inventory. He reports 
statistically significant low correlations between the 
Cleeton SR and the Bell Adjustment Inventory in 
total adjustment score and social adjustment score, 
and between the Cleeton SR and the social and 
political sections of the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values. As this indicates a measurement of some- 
thing only slightly related to the other instruments, 
he questions the validity of the SR section, and 
suggests that it “‘be used with extreme caution until 
further validating evidence is supplied.”—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3576. Davenport, R. K. A Negro college ex- 
amines its curricula by m improvement in 
reading. J. Negro Educ. + 1941, 10, 178-184.— 
Vocabulary and reading comprehension tests were 
given at the beginning and close of a 4-year course 
of study. It was found that the reading levels of 
the entering students are low; that the several 
curricula of the college show great variance in their 
success in fostering a normal improvement in reading; 
and that influences other than those in formal educa- 
tion may retard normal growth in desirable reading 
habits —W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 

3577. Dugan, W. E. Counseling quantitatively 
analyzed. Occupations, 1941, 19, 573-577.—This is 
an analysis of 1024 interview contacts during a 
period of one school year in a 6 year high school of 
374 pupils. 51% of the interviews were with indi- 
viduals other than pupils. 60% of the total school 
enrollment were interviewed. Nearly half of these 
interviews were concerned with the solution of 
specific major problems. The author concludes that 
the counseling service is definitely the center of the 
personnel program.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA 
College). 

3578. Dunigan, D.R. Modern American systems 
of character education. Cath. educ. Rev., 1941, 39, 
265—274.—This review of modern American attempts 
at character education concludes that present efforts 
are largely confined to the elementary level, attempt 
to be scientific through the use of psycholo _ 
findings and techniques, and are characteriz 
a definite uncertainty and lack of parce ther 
The confusion is attributed to a lack of understand- 
ing of complex human motives.—G. S. Speer (Cen- 
tral YMCA College). 

3579. Educational Records Bureau Staff. 1940 | 
achievement testing oe mag in independent schools 
and supplementary studies. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1941, 
No. 30. Pp. xi + 76.—This is a report of a testing 
program in the secondary schools in which the 
Cooperative Achievement Tests formed the principal 
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basis. Contents include: the Cooperative English 
Test, correlations with school marks and intercorre- 
lations; group scales versus occupational scales for 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank; problems of 
objective measurement in French and Latin; aca- 
demic aptitude of French and Latin. A series of 
comparative summary charts is included.—P. S. de 
Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3580. Educational Records Bureau Staff. 1940 
fall testing program in independent schools and 
supplementary studies. Educ. Rec. Bull., 1941, No. 
31. Pp. xi + 41.—This is a report of the 9th annual 
fall testing, program of the independent-school 
members of the Educational Records Bureau. 209 
schools participated, and approximately 33,000 
tests were scored and interpreted. A list of the 
member schools is given. Tests results are summar- 
ized and a comparison made between IQ’s on the 
new edition of the Kuhlman-Anderson intelligence 
tests and Binet IQ’s. A report is given on a study 
of the Van Wagenen-Dvorak diagnostic examina- 
tion of silent reading abilities——P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 


3581. Gates, A.I. A further evaluation of reading- 
readiness tests. Elem. Sch. J., 1940, 40, 577-591.— 
This study is a 1938-39 investigation of the tests 
found most useful in predicting reading progress 
during the first year of school. In addition to the 
Pintner-Cunningham primary mental test these 
tests are picture directions, word matching, word- 
card matching, rhyming, and letter and number 
naming. Gates Primary Reading Tests (word 
recognition and sentence reading) were used to 
measure reading ability during the last 10 days of 
the term. Mean correlation coefficients between 
each of the 5 reading readiness tests and reading 
ability at the end of the term ranged from .47 to .28. 
The Pintner-Cunningham test predicted reading 
attainment as well as the median individual reading- 
readiness test. Multiple r of the 5 tests, given in the 
third and fourth weeks, with reading ability at the 
end of the term, 4 months later, was .706. When the 
Pintner-Cunningham test was added to the battery 
multiple r rose to .760. Reliability of the 5-test 
battery is close to .98. The various tests contribute 
about equally to the prediction of reading progress 
made by the battery as a whole.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 


3582. Gilbert, L. C. A genetic study of growth in 
perceptual habits in spelling. Elem. Sch. J., 1940, 
40, 346-357.—Eye movement records were made of 
children studying the spelling of difficult words; 
the same subjects were used at intervals of a year— 
when in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Degree 
of difficulty for the three sets of words was similar. 
Grade-to-grade growth in perceptual habits is shown 
in decrease of time required for study, caused pri- 
marily by employment of fewer fixations and regres- 
sions. Pause time shows no parallel decrease. 
Samples from the records of a good, a poor, and 
an excellent speller are included.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 
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3583. Gray, R. A. Bibliography of research 
studies in education 1938-1939. U. S. Off. Educ. 
Bull., 1940, No. 5. Pp. xiv + 411.—This bibliog- 
raphy covers the school year September, 1938, 
through August, 1939, and lists 3,570 theses and 
studies reported by 174 institutions. It includes 460 
doctors’ dissertations, 2840 masters’ theses, and 269 
studies reported as faculty research. The entries 
give the author, title, degree, and date when the 
thesis was completed, the name of the institution 
granting the degree, number of pages, and a brief 
descriptive note. The place and date of the publica- 
tion are given for many entries. The studies are 
classified under numerous headings, which include: 
educational psychology, child study, tests and test- 
ing, exceptional groups. An index of institutions, 
an author index, and a subject index are appended.— 
G. R. Thornton (Purdue). 


3584. Greenleaf, W. J. 80 new books on occupa- 
tions. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1940. Pp. 31.—This is a selected and anno- 
tated list of books published between January, 1939, 
and July, 1940. The list is prepared for individuals 
desiring current information about desirable employ- 
ment, new jobs, occupations with a future, training 
opportunities, schools, etc. Author and occupational 
index.—J. E. Zerga (Social Security Board). 


3585. Hahn, E. F. A study of the effect of reme- 
dial treatment on the frequency of stuttering in oral 
reading. J. Speech Disorders, 1941, 6, 29-38.—22 
adult stutterers who were given initial reading tests 
showed a significant reduction in the frequency of 
stuttering (from an average of 11.1 to 1.8%) when 
retested after 3 months remedial work. The reme- 
dial treatment consisted of bodily relaxation, physical 
control, emotional control, disruption of old and 
substitution of new speech patterns, positive sug- 
gestions, and change of attitudes—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School). 


3586. Hildreth, G. [Ed.] Readiness for learn- 
ing. Washington, D. C.: Association for Childhood 
Education, 1941. Pp. 35. $0.35. 


3587. Ibarrola, R., Mallart, J., & Ruiz-Castillo, L. 
La confecci6n de profesiogramas para su aplicacién 
a la orientaci6n y selecci6én profesional. Final. 
(The devising of job analysis blanks for use in 
vocational guidance and selection: concluded.) 
Psicotecnia, 1940, 1, 348-353.—The reverse side of 
an appended record blank is described. It lists: 
objective characteristics, including hygienic, tech- 
nological, socio-economic, and regulatory conditions; 
formative characteristics, comprising training rou- 
tines; occupational classification of the job; traits 
especially required; and other items. (See also XV: 
2785.)\—H. D. Spoerl (American International 
College). 


3588. Jordan, D. The attitude of central school 
pils to certain school subjects, and the correlation 
etween attitude and attainment. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1941, 11, 28-44.—This is a questionnaire 
study of the attitudes of 231 boys aged 11-15 to- 
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ward French, mathematics, history, English, and 
geography. Mean attitude scores for the different 
subjects in each of the 8 forms are compiled; the 
special subject attitudes are analyzed, and sugges- 
tions for developing more favorable attitudes are 
made. Correlation coefficients for attitude and 
achievement are positive for all subjects, averaging 
.25, with the highest relationship reported in 
mathematics, namely, .33.—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
Joseph's College for Women). 

3589. Learned, W. S. [Ed.] The graduate 
record examination. A memorandum on the general 
character and purpose of the examination including 
a summary of initial studies of its validity. New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1941. Pp. 38.—The project sponsored by 
the graduate schools of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia Universities is an attempt to de- 
termine whether or not an objective, standardized 
examination suitable for a widespread use through 
central management could be of practical value to 
graduate schools in the selection of candidates. It 
was first given to entering students in the 4 institu- 
tions named above in October 1937 and has now 
been taken by over 10,000 graduate students in 11 
universities. In 1939-1940 13 undergraduate col- 
leges gave the examination to their seniors; thus the 
project has entered the phase of use before admission 
to the graduate school. The examination consists 
of a lower level of 8 different tests and a higher level 
of advanced tests in 15 subjects to measure ‘‘working 
knowledge."’ Predictive validity studies are pre- 
sented. The findings are largely provisional. A 
copy of the profile form for reporting scores to the 
individual student is appended.—A. H. MacPhail 
(Brown). 

3590. Lewin, G., & Lewin, K. Democracy and 
the schools. Understanding the Child, 1941, 10, 
i-7.—Nations need generations to learn the demo- 
cratic way of life. England has been able to main- 
tain freedom of speech and parliamentary discussion 
during a war. After 1918 the German democrats 
made the mistake of attempting to build a democracy 
before the people had been trained to the demo- 
cratic way of life. ‘‘Democratic education cannot 
start with an autocratic treatment of the baby and 
then slowly shift to democratic methods. It should, 
rather, apply the full spirit of democracy from the 
beginning, but it should take into account realist- 
ically the size and the organization of the psycho- 
logical and sociological world which exists for the 
child. It should create a democratic atmosphere 
for and within the actual world of the child.”— 
S. A. Kirk (Milwaukee). 

3591. Leyson, B. W. Automotive occupations. 
New York: Dutton, 1941. Pp. 190. $2.00—A 
vocational guide to the automobile industry for 
young men.—(Courtesy Publishers’ Weekly). 


3592. Loop, A. S. Does educational background 


influence the careers of Negroes. J. Negro Educ., 
1941, 10, 208-222.—Studies of the employment 
records of the New York Urban League and case 
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histories of the Harlem Branch of the WPA Adult 
Guidance Service, 6,799 cases altogether, indicate 
that contrary to popular belief higher education has 
proved valuable in securing professional positions 
for Negroes. In semi-professional and professional 
service attendant fields, however, no appreciable 
effect of education was found to exist. In such 
positions, the depression, racial prejudice, common 
misbeliefs regarding Negro efficiency, lack of voca- 
tional guidance and industrial education, and union 
exclusion are hindering factors in Negro employ- 
ment. Other factors affecting employment, such 
as age, employer's requirements as to race, job 
referrals, etc. were also studied—W. E. Walton 
(Nebraska). 

3593. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. Reading a 
line of print. Sch. & Soc., 1941, 53, 612-615.—An 
electromyogram obtained from amplified currents 
from electrodes placed on the forehead and right 
temple during the reading of two successive lines 
is presented and analyzed. In great detail each 
fixation, regression, and forward movement of the 
eye is shown, as well as the effect of a blink and the 
time consumed by each element. The authors dis- 
cuss each feature of the perceptual-motor process 
of reading as shown by this means.—M. Lee (Chi- 
cago, Ill.). 

3594. Martinson, B. Post-training progress of 
mentally handicapped children given intensive 
remedial reading lessons. Amer. J. ment. Def., 1941, 
45, 408-412.—Follow-up of the post-training prog- 
ress of 2 groups of mental defectives given remedial 
reading re-training showed (1) that children who 
returned to the regular classroom program after 
remedial training progressed as rapidly as their class- 
mates, which fact indicates that they successfully 
transferred to a reading-for-comprehension situation 
the word-reading skills which were the basis for their 
remedial training; (2) that children studied after 
they had discontinued formal academic instruction 
maintained the level of reading ability attained at 
the close of their academic training—M. W. 
Kuenzel (Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3595. Melian, A. La percepcién de profundidad 
como aptitud profesional. (Depth perception as an 
occupational aptitude.) Psicotecnia, 1940, 1, 354— 
367.—S’s with visual defects were studied by depth 
perception experiments with suspended threads, 
and the Pulfrich tests. Comparison with normal 
S’s showed little deviation in the case of defects in 
refraction which had been corrected. In aniso- 
metropia deviations from the normal were marked, 
binocular parallax varying from 20” to 65’’, about 6” 
being normal. There were about 20 S’s in each 
experimental group. Failure of stereoscopic vision 
is inconsequential for persons engaged in close visual 
work; aviators depend largely upon principles of 
distance perspective—H. D. Spoerl (American 
International College). 

3596. Mitchell, W. W. Dra 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 
Pp. test, 11; manual, 7; answer key, 11. 


aptitude test. 
cKnight, 1940. 
$0.10.— 
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“The purpose of this test is to measure visualizing 
ability, three-dimensional thinking, and the skills of 
using a drawing pencil. The test is unique in that 
it is so constructed that it can be given to any person 
who has had no previous training in mechanical 
drawing.’’ The following uses for the test are sug- 
gested: as an aptitude test (r for 528 students on 
score and semester marks was .86), as an achieve- 
ment test, as a basis for ability grouping, as a teach- 
ing device, as a get-acquainted test, and as an apti- 
tude test for blueprint reading—L. M. McCabe 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

3597. Otness, H. R. Educating for social com- 
petence. Train. Sch. Bull., 1941, 38, 21-32.— 
Education of children should culminate in social 
competence. Especially when approaching the 
problem of educating the exceptional child the status 
of the existing social independence should be es- 
tablished as a point of departure. This can be 
done by using the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. 
Then training should aim to ameliorate the sub- 
normal conditions found and to extend the expression 
of aptitudes. Suggestions based on information from 
the scale are offered to teachers —M. W. Kuenzel 
(Children’s Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3598. Ryan, A. J. Vocational guidance for the 
visually handicapped. Occupations, 19417 19, 585-— 
588.—Vocational guidance and placement programs 
for the visually handicapped are today being es- 
tablished on the basis that the blind person must 
endeavor in every respect to be normal and to prove 
his normality to sighted persons. Blind people have 
a physical defect, but are otherwise of about the 
same caliber as sighted people. Too often, however, 
the other deficiencies which the blind person may 
possess are considered to be directly related to his 
visual handicap. Every school for the blind has the 
double task of both academic and vocational educa- 
tion. The national vocational guidance plan and the 
plan of the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind are discussed in terms of curricula, train- 
ing, placement, and follow-up.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

3599. Salter, M. D. The educational adjustment 
of medical students. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1941, April, 30.—Abstract. 


3600. Schonell, F. J. The relation of reading 
disability to handedness and certain ocular factors. 
Part II. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 20-27.— 
Significantly more pupils having the combinations 
of R. H. and L. E., and L. H. and R. E. were found 
among a group of 73 backward readers than among 
75 normal pupils. Manual and ocular inconsistency 
associated with emotional attitudes and possibly 
weaknesses in auditory perception as a probable 
cause of disability among some backward readers 
is exemplified in a case study cited in detail in which 
a strong tendency to reversal and part reversal of 
verbal patterns appears. Extensive examination of 
mixed dextrals and sinistrals among reading dis- 
ability cases suggests that the manual-ocular theory 
of such disability is an oversimplification, since 
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other factors are usually involved.—R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


3601. Starch, D., Stanton, H. M., & Koerth, W. 
Psychology in education. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1941. Pp. x +722. $3.00.—Teaching 
and learning are treated, the authors emphasizing 
methods of teaching as the main contribution of 
psychology to education. In the first of the 2 parts 
of the book 9 chapters are devoted to directing 
pupils in the school environment, the last of which is 
a 50 page discussion of personal counseling. Part 2 
contains 11 chapters on guiding pupils in learning 
specific subjects including fine arts and vocations.— 
R. M. Bellows (Maryland). 


3602. Tenenbaum, S. Uncontrolled expressions 
of children’s attitudes toward school. Elem. Sch. J., 
1940, 40, 670-678.—About 600 sixth and seventh 
grade children in 3 New York City schools were asked 
to respond in writing, anonymously, to the question 
“De you like school?’’ and to give reasons for their 
answer. Over two-thirds of the girls and slightly 
less than half the boys liked school; 10% of the girls 
and 24% of the boys disliked it, and the rest showed 
mixed emotions. The commonest reason for liking 
school was that it would help in later life rather than 
that school is pleasurable in itself. The most im- 
portant single cause for disliking school was the 
teacher. Children regard school in the same way 
as do adults; it is suggested that the community, 
not the school, creates attitudes concerning the 
school.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 


3603. [Various] From school to work; with 
special reference to youth not going to college. 
Publ. Clark Univ. Libr., 1941, 9, No. 2. Pp. 47.— 
Proceedings of a joint conference of educators and 
employers of youth, under the chairmanship of V. 
Jones. An appendix reports preliminary data on the 
reactions of youth and their parents to 2 of the 
addresses which were broadcast.—G. S. Speer 


(Central YMCA College). 


3604. Webster, E. C. Put yourself to the test. 
New York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 138. $2.00.—A 
manual of vocational self-guidance.—(Courtesy Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly). 


3605. Witzeman, B. E. An experimental study 
using the ophthalm-O-graph and metron-O-scope in 
the diagnosis and treatment of reading defects. J. 
Psychol., 1941, 11, 307-—334.—400 high school stu- 
dents were employed. 200 inadequate readers 
showed significant gains in rate and comprehension 
after 36 remedial training sessions with the metron- 
O-scope. An experiment with 25 experimental and 
25 control freshmen-sophomores showed significant 
gains in rate and comprehension following 36 train- 
ing sessions. Similar results were found for seniors, 
40 each, matched experimental and controls, who 
were given 18 training sessions. Ophthalm-O-Graph 
results show significant improvement in the number 
and length of fixations and insignificant improve- 
ment in the duration of fixations and the number of 
regressions.— F. A. Mote, Jr. (Connecticut). 
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3606. Wood, H. P. The relative performances of 
arts and science graduates in a teachers’ diploma 
examination. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1941, 11, 8-19. 
—Analysis of the examination performances of 494 
graduates in both written work and practical teach- 
ing reveals a consistent superiority of the arts 
students over the science graduates in all of the 8 
parts of the diploma examination. Percentages of 
failures in the examination are 6.9% for the arts and 
20.7% for the science graduates. The character of 
the previous academic training tending to slight 
the development of adeptness at oral and written 
expression in the case of the science student is 
contemplated as a possible explanation of these 
results.—R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for 
Women). 


[See also abstracts 3252, 3253, 3447, 3531, 3630. ] 
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3607. Dayhaw, L. T. Une échelle de vocabulaire. 
(A vocabulary scale.) Bull. Inst. pédag. Saint- 
Georges, 1941, No. 4. Pp. 49.—This vocabulary scale 
of 32 words was designed to be used as part of the 
French version of the Stanford-Binet. It may also 
be used as an independent test of vocabulary. The 
author describes in detail the population on which 
it was standardized, the statistical analysis and 
validation of the test, and the mechanics of ad- 
ministrating and scoring the test including examples 
of plus and minus answers for each word.—R. E. 
Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

3608. Gifford, E., & Myers, C. R. Re-scoring 
the Stanford-Binet. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 1941, 
April, 29.—Abstract. 

3609. Hebb, D. O. Higher level difficulty in 
verbal test material. Bull. Canad. psychol. Ass., 
1941, April, 29.—Abstract. 

3610. Moffie, D. J. A non-verbal approach to the 
Thurstone primary mental abilities. (Microfilm.) 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilm, 1941. 
Pp. 57. $0.71—. . . As a result of the study, the 
following [main] conclusions may be drawn: 1. 
The presence of a general factor was not disclosed. 
2. It seems evident that the tests used in this battery 
are measuring two factors with some evidence of a 
third. These three factors are: (a) Space, (b) 
Reasoning, and (c) Perceptual Speed. 3. The newly 
constructed performance tests, arbitrarily named 
tests of Perception and Deductive Reasoning, meas- 
ure Space. 4. The newly constructed test of 
Memory seems to have a significant loading in the 
Space factor. . . —(Courtesy Microfilm Abstracts). 

3611. Morton, N. W. Mental age norms for 
Revised Beta Examination. Bull. Canad. psychol. 
Ass., 1940, Dec., 10-11.—Abstract. 


[See also abstract 3580. ] 
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3612. [Anon.] War strain in evacuated children. 
Brit. med. J., 1941, Part I, 128-129.—Psychological 
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disorders of children in wartime are discussed and 
future implications pointed out. Disorders are more 
frequent in evacuated children than in those who 
must endure the air raids. The use of mobile psy- 
chiatric units is suggested. —D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 

3613. Baldenweck, L., & Guy-Arnaud,—. [Ves- 
tibular function in the newborn.] Pr. méd., 1940, 
48, 47 ff.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. XV: 275). 

3614. Blei, E. A. [Psychology in early child- 
hood. } Nevropat. Psikhiat., 1940, 9, No. 12, 56-61. 

3615. Brander, T. Kinderpsychiatrische Beob- 
achtungen wihrend des Krieges in Finnland, 1939- 
1940. (Psychiatric observations of children during 
the war in Finland, 1939-1940.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1941, 7, 177-187.—The author was in charge of the 
children’s clinic of the University of Helsingfors and 
was connected with first-aid stations. Voluntary 
evacuation was relatively free from undesirable 
effects; the children quickly adapted to their new 
environment and often found the experience enrich- 
ing. Forced evacuation, with its attendant terrors, 
physical discomforts, and mass hysteria resulted in a 
high percentage of amentia-like symptoms followed 
by strong depression and anorexia, enuresis, tics, 
night terrors, etc. Air-raid alarms, even without 
bombardment, brought hysterical shrieks. The 
effect of Aerial bombardment was evinced in many 
ways, both temporary and lasting. The author 
stresses particularly the more subtle alterations in 
child conduct, such as changes in the character of 
play, in drawings, and in topics of conversation. 
Over and above the more obvious conditions, such 
as maimed bodies and definite psychoses, profound 
alterations in personality, positive as well as nega- 
tive, have taken place as a result of aerial warfare. 
Children in general have developed a deeper appre- 
ciation of heroic deeds and a warmer feeling of 
patriotism.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 

3616. Bruch, H. Obesity in childhood: IV. 
En expenditure of obese children. Amer. J. 
Dis. Child., 1940, 60, 1082—1109.—The quantitative 
aspects of the physical activities of obese children 
are presented and discussed in connection with the 
development of obesity. On the basis of material 
collected from the obese children or their parents 
the former were rated as physically active, inactive, 
or mixed. 72% (N = 140) of the patients were 
classified as inactive. An equally large percentage 
was found to exhibit a striking delay in their ability, 
as well as in their willingness, to take care of them- 
selves. Information obtained concerning social 
contacts and participation in activity games indi- 
cates that half of the children were both inactive and 
without playmates. The attitude of the parents 
toward the obesity is believed to be important since 
it was found that marked apprehension on the part 
of the parents concerning - the dangers of social 
contact and physical exercise often paralleled in- 
activity in the child. Only a few parents had en- 
couraged activity —L. Long (Hunter). 

3617. Carpenter, A. The differential measure- 
ment of speed in primary school children. Child 
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Develpm., 1941, 12, 1-7.—14 tests designed mainly 
to measure big muscle speed in children of the first 
3 grades were given to 128 boys and 125 girls in these 
grades. The reliabilities, means, sigmas, and inter- 
correlations of the tests are presented. Factor 
analyses (Thurstone’s method) were made; a strength 
factor, a velocity factor, and a factor seemingly 
associated with ball handling appeared. Batteries 
of tests to predict the velocity factor were then made 
up; one was for boys and one for girls. Suggested 
standards for the velocity factor are presented for 
each sex and for ages 5-11 years.—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 

3618. Clothier, F. Adoption procedure and the 
community. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1941, 25, 196-209. 
—A discussion of the criticisms of non-professional 
persons interested in adoption procedures is given, 
and consideration of. the emotional state of the 
prospective mother whose child is to be placed for 
“ae is advised —W. L. Wilkins (Milwaukee, 

is.). 

3619. Conn, J. H. Sexual curiosity of children. 
Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1940, 60, 1110-1119.—Ex- 
amples of the different types of sexual questions 
asked by 200 children ranging in age from 4 to 12 
years are presented. A study of the relationship 
between the number of questions and IQ indicated 
that more questions were asked by children with 
higher IQ’s. Suggestions are made as to how parents 
should handle the child’s questions about sexual 
matters.—L. Long (Hunter). 


3620. Davenport, C. B. Account of my anthropo- 
metric work in institutions. Amer. J. ment. Def., 
1941, 45, 343-345.—Anthropometry at Letchworth 
Village began in 1922 and was concluded in 1939. 
Extensions of the work in other institutions and 
localities were undertaken from time to time. 
A bibliography of 29 titles cites the principal con- 
tributions resulting from studies of these measure- 
ments of the growth of children. Not all of the data 
has as yet been utilized —M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s 
Home, Cincinnati, O.). 


3621. Drennan,G.L. The psych of deafness 
in children. Illinois med. J., 1941, 79, 227-232.— 
A discussion of some psychological aspects of deaf- 
ness based on personal observations made during 10 
years in a residential school for deaf children.— 
C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 


3622. Gesell, A. The genesis of behavior form 
in fetus and infant. Science, 1941, 93, 466.—Ab- 
stract. 


3623. Gill,S. E. Nocturnal enuresis; experiences 
with evacuated children. Brit. med. J., 1940, Part 
II, 199-200.—Study of 97 bed-wetting children 
evacuated from London and Croydon to Brighton 
failed to reveal any connection between enuresis 
and housing conditions, presence or absence of 
regular work for the father, or other general condi- 
tions under which the children had lived. Two- 
thirds of the children were below average in school 
attainment. The author concludes that enuresis, 
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stems from a low social standard on the part of the 
parents which is probably inherited —D. A. Grant 
(Wisconsin). 

3624. Gostischa, E. Die sprachliche Entfaltung 
sozialer Lebendigkeit beim Kinde. (The linguistic 
unfolding of social participation in the child.) Z. 
Psychol., 1940, 149, 127-—204.—This is a study of 
first grade pupils in Hamburg whose linguistic 
expressions were recorded stenographically, phono- 
graphically, and photographically. An analysis 
of the obtained data shows that the child expresses 
his entire social attitude each time he addresses 
another person. This attitude is subject to con- 
tinuous modification and contains the roots of his 
later social consciousness and position in the social 
order. The experience gained from verbal contacts 
with an actual partner leads to his concept of social 
relations with his family, friends, youth groups, 
and ultimately to his identification with his national 
group.—H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3625. Hall, M. B. Asthma in childhood; a dis- 
cussion of the psychological aspect. Brit. med. J., 
1940, Part II, 110-113.—5 selected cases are re- 
viewed in which treatment consisted in (1) reassuring 
the parents; (2) advising them of the necessity for 
allowing the patient normal privileges of childhood 
and the necessity for avoiding coddling and expecting 
unduly high standards in lessons and behavior; and 
(3) independent interviews with the child in which 
general reassurance was given, based upon simple 
explanations of the effects of fear, worry, over-excite- 
ment, etc. on the breathing apparatus, and it was 
explained how readily these could be overcome. 
The child had an opportunity to speak of his fears 
and anxieties, and as treatment progressed he was 
encouraged to report his successes in overcoming 
school and home difficulties. The desirability of 
employing psychological methods in selected cases is 
stressed.—D. A. Grant (Wisconsin). 


3626. Jebsen, R. Schulkinder helfen einander. 
(School children cooperate.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 
1940, 108, 1-87.—3 groups of boys aged 7, 10, and 
13, 67 subjects in all, performed by pairs in a life 
situation requiring the building of towers with 
wooden blocks. Moving pictures were taken with- 
out the subjects’ knowledge, and their comments 
after performance were sought. 5 plates containing 
30 photographs are appended. As age increased 
there was progressively more cooperative behavior, 
with a lessening of competition and egocentricity. 
The play or work activity also became more defi- 
nitely organized in a socialized way. Only children 
failed to socialize readily in comparison with children 
having siblings—H. D. Spoerl (American Inter- 
national College). 

3627. Jenkins, L. R., Brown, A. W., & Cisler, 
L. E. Influence of syphilis on intelligence of chil- 
dren. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1940, 60, 341-351.— 
In a study of syphilitic children the authors found 
the mean IQ (S-B) for children with dementia 

ralytica and with congenital syphilis having other 
involvement of the central nervous system to be 
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perceptibly lower than for those without evidence of 
damage to the central nervous system. The IQ’s 
of a few of these children were paired individually 
with those of their nonsyphilitic siblings. ‘‘Syphi- 
litic children, particularly those with involvement of 
the central nervous system, tend to be intellectually 
inferior to their nonsyphilitic siblings.’"—L. Long 
(Hunter). 


3628. Kanner, L. Play investigation and play 
treatment of children’s behavior disorders. J. 
Pediat., 1940, 17, 533-546.—‘Investigative, diag- 
nostic, and therapeutic play work with children 
has . . . been used by psychoanalysts as one more 
excuse for foisting a limited set of one-sided and 
unproved ‘interpretations’ on playing children. It 
has been used to bring out and release various ten- 
sions and anxieties in more or less standardized 
arrangements. It has served as a means of estab- 
lishing a therapeutic relationship between physician 
and patient. It has been employed to give children 
the possibility to express themselves in a secure, 
tolerant atmosphere in a manner suited to them.”’ 
The author offers criticisms of the various approaches 
and cautions against haphazard and unwarranted 
techniques.—E. Green (Bradley Home). 


3629. Kramer, M. I. Children’s interests in 
magazines and newspapers. I. Cath. educ. Rev., 1941, 
39, 284-290.—Adolescent children spend consider- 
ably more time reading magazines and newspapers 
than books. Many, however, do not read at all, 
and a large percentage are attracted to the unwhole- 
some, cheap story magazine or tabloid newspaper. 
The major interests of boys at this age are adventure 
and science. The major interests of girls are woman's 
arts and adult fiction. Girls exhibit a decided 
preference for adult women’s magazines.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

3630. Loghem, J. J. v. De invloed van het maat- 
schappelijke milieu op geestelijke en lichamelijke 
eigenschappen en op het schoolpeil van het kind. 
(Influence of social surroundings on the mental and 
physical properties of the child and on his school 
standing.) Ned. Tijdschr. Geneesk., 1940, 84, 3990— 
3992. 

3631. Long, A. Parents’ reports of undesirable 
behavior in children. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 
43-62.—An anonymous questionnaire containing 
57 descriptions of undesirable behavior and a list 
of 20 training methods was sent to parents contacted 
chiefly through parent-teacher associations and 
child study clubs. 277 families cooperated, giving 
reports on 338 children who ranged in age from 3-18 
years; 80% of the children were under 12 years of 
age. Characteristics of the families are described. 
A percentage distribution of the incidence of the 
behavior tendencies is given, and the percentage of 
each age group showing tendencies to a degree 
significantly different from that in other age groups 
is presented. Graphs showing frequency of behavior 
tendencies in relation to age are also given. Thedata 
were further analyzed with respect to age disparity 
between mother and child, sex, ordinal family 


position, education of mother, family socio-economic 
status, relationships among behavior tendencies, and 
patterns of behavior tendencies. A distribution of 
the training methods employed by the parents in 
relation to the behavior tendencies is given.—C. N. 
Cofer (George Washington). 

3632. Lurie, L. A., Greenbaum, J. V., & Brandes, 
E. R. Syphilis as a factor in behavior disorders of 
children. Urol. cutan. Rev., 1941, 45, 108-111.— 
Of 1850 children treated in a child guidance home 
between 1920 and 1940, 48 cases or 2.5% were 
syphilitic. The significant frequency of association 
between syphilis and intellectual retardation is more 
marked in cases of syphilitic infection of the nervous 
system. While no definite correlation has been 
found between types of behavior and syphilitic 
infection, syphilis is believed to have had significant 
bearing on behavior problems of 67% of the cases.— 
D. Prager (U. S. Employment Service). 


3633. Macfarlane, J. W. The relationship of 
environmental pressures to the development of a 
child’s personality and habit patterns. J. Pediat., 
1939, 15, 142—-154.—On the basis of a 10-year study 
of 252 children and their parents the author con- 
cludes that the most important environmental factors 
which influence behavior are those within the home. 
While the physical condition and constitutional 
make-up of a child may bear a relationship to the 
type of behavior that is manifest, the marital adjust- 
ment of the parents, parent-child relationship, and 
intersibling adjustment are more vital. Charts 
showing the incidence and age changes in various 
types of behavior as they appear in the pre-school 
child and a scale for rating family situations are 
included.—E. Green (Bradley Home). 


3634. Macfarlane, J. W. Inter-personal relation- 
ships within the family. Marriage & Family Living, 
1941, 3, 25-31.—The author considers the person- 
alities which impinge upon and modify each other 
in family life. First there is a discussion of the young 
child, the pressures which confront him (bio- 
chemical and physiological from within and physical 
and social from without), and the patterns of adap- 
tion which he works out (reflex or simple habit, 
emotional, and indirect or substitute responses). 
Parental, parent-child, and sib relationships are also 
discussed from the point of view of personality con- 
tacts— L. M. McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


3635. McGraw, M.B. Suspension Sa behavior 
of the human infant. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1940, 60, 
799-811.—The results of a study of the suspension 
grasp behavior of 99 children ranging in age from 
birth to 7 years are reported. Three distinct phases 
were observed: (1) ‘‘the reflex phase which extended 
over the first four months of life, (2) the transitional 
phase, when suspension time is at a low level, if 
present at all, and (3) the voluntary or deliberate 
phase, which appears around the beginning of the 
second year and continues during the ensuing years.’ 

The relationship between these stages and matura- 
tional changes in the central nervous system are 
discussed. During the reflex phase the behavior is 
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controlled by subcortical centers. The decrease in 
the suspension time suggests that the inhibitin 
influence of the cortex is inning to assert itself, 
and in the final stage cortical control is complete.— 
L. Long (Hunter). 


3636. McGraw, M. B. Neuromuscular mechan- 
ism of the infant. Development reflected by pos- 
tural adjustments to an inverted position. Amer. 
J. Dis, Child., 1940, 60, 1031-1042.—Postural 
adjustments of the infant when held in a position of 
suspended inversion are classified into 4 distinct 

hases. These phases reflect maturational changes 
in the central nervous system. The first phase 
appearing in the newborn is characterized by flexion 
and is probably controlled at a subcortical level. 
This is followed by a period of hyperextension of the 
vertebral column. The quality of the extensor 
response suggests that it too is of subcortical origin, 
though its inception is probably facilitated by selec- 
tive inhibitory influences from the cortex. The 
third phase is characterized by a marked pelvic 
flexion in a deliberate attempt to regain the upright 
posture. This behavior reflects cortical dominance 
of the neuromuscular movements involved. In the 
final stage a relaxed or playful postural adjustment 
is observed and indicates an integration of the 
sensory and motor centers. Crying is commonly 
associated with the newborn and righting phases. 
This classification is based on observation of 77 
children over a period of 5 years. 4 other children 
were observed daily during the first year or year and 
a half of life—L. Long (Hunter). 


3637. McGraw, M. B. Development of rotary- 
vestibular reactions of the human infant. Child 
Develpm., 1941, 12, 17-19.—67 children ranging in 
age from birth to two years were studied. The 
method was for E to hold the child under the arms 
and then to spin around rapidly. Each S was ex- 
amined at repeated intervals. Response to rotation 
showed 3 developmental stages: (1) In the newborn 
the head and eyes are turned in the direction of the 
rotation and so remained until the cessation of rotation 
when they turn in the opposite direction. (2) After 
a few months the eyes may make gross, slow hori- 
zontal excursions and the face may turn in the direc- 
tion opposite to that of rotation. (3) Further de- 
velopment leads to keeping the face forward and to 
fine, rapid ocular oscillations. Ages at which these 
phases appear are shown in a graph.—C. N. Cofer 
(George Washington). 


3638. McGraw, M. B. Neural maturation as ex- 
emplified in the reactions of the infant 
to pin prick. Child Develpm., 1941, 12, 31-42.— 
Responses of 75 infants who were stimulated by a 
pin prick at repeated intervals from birth to 4 years 
were either photographed or described in protocols. 
Criteria are presented for the analysis of both the 
response to the pin prick itself and the cognitive and 
conative aspects of the behavior which were based 
upon the responses of the infant to the sight of the 
pin or to the experimental conditions in general. 
The criteria describe various phages of the develop- 
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ment of these behaviors; the data were compared 
with the criteria and given plus ratings for those 
phases which the data most nearly resembled. 
Graphs are presented showing the percentage of 
occurrence of the phases in relation to CA for the 75 
children and for 4 infants observed daily during the 
first 18 or 24 months of life. Additional graphs 
indicate the percentage of children in whom the 
phases appeared or disappeared at certain age levels 
and the total number of children manifesting a 
phase at any age; they also show the number of 
children who had completed a phase at any age. 
The data are discussed in relation to possible neuro- 
logical development.—C. N. Cofer (George Wash- 
ington). 

3639. McGraw, M. B. Neural maturation of the 
infant as exemplified in the righting reflex, or rolling 
from a dorsal to a prone position. /. Pediat., 1941, 
18, 385-—394.—‘‘ Neuromuscular changes as exhibited 
by seventy-five infants in the achievement of an 
ability to turn from a supine to a prone position 
have been described. A total of 1,840 observations 
have been rated in accordance with criteria which 
differentiate four significant phases. The group data 
are supplemented by longitudinal data on four 
individual infants. Curves showing the age period 
when each phase is the characteristic mode of be- 
havior are presented. ... It has been suggested 
that the rolling response is perhaps in the infant a 
phyletic activity which becomes integrated at a 
nuclear level before cortical dominance occurs. 
Subsequently, it is utilized as a component of the 
human righting response, i.e., the assumption of an 
erect posture.” —E. Green (Bradley Home). 


3640. Mitchell, A. G. Pediatric bibliography. 
Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Develpm., 1941, 6, No. 1. 
Pp. 119.—This is an extensive, although not com- 
plete, bibliography of medical and pediatric studies, 
published during the past 30 years, which are of 
importance to the student and practitioner of 
pediatrics. The index enables ready reference to 
the various subjects.—E. Green (Bradley Home). 


3641. Rubenstein, L. Personal attitudes of 
maladjusted boys. Arch. Psychol., N. Y., 1940, 
No. 250. Pp. 101.—Institutional and non-institu- 
tional groups of 271 boys were used as subjects to 
investigate the psycho-diagnostic value of a revised 
personal attitudes questionnaire of 100 items. 
81,300 judgments were considered. Corrected re- 
liability figures are given. ‘‘No significant relation 
between any of the scores and either mental age, 
intelligence quotient, chronological age, or length 
of stay at the institution’ was found. In the insti- 
tutional group ‘“‘the well-adjusted children tended 
to criticize themselves for not doing as often nor as 
well as they might, those things which were socially 
acceptable’’ and criticized most severely other boys 
for anti-social behavior. The reverse was true of 
the judgments of the maladjusted children. Supple- 
mentary experiments with non-institutional boys 
confirmed these findings. 10 case histories are given. 
A high degree of consistency was found between 
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the results of an analysis of the case histories and 
those of the test responses. A program of further 
research is suggested.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

3642. Schmeidler, G. R. The relation of fetal 
activity to the activity of the mother. Child Develpm.., 
1941, 12, 63-68.—The experimental sessions in this 
study lasted one hour during which the subject 
(the author) noted the time of fetal movements, their 
position, and their intensity. The period studied 
was from the 23rd to the 3ist week of fetal life. 
The number of fetal movements increased with fetal 
age. The degree of maternal activity prior to the 
experimental session was inversely related to the 
number of fetal movements during the session. 
Depression of fetal activity after maternal activity 
was greatest during the first half hour of the session. 
Interpretations of these and of other aspects of the 
data are made.—C. N. Cofer (George Washington). 

3643. Solomon, J. C. Treatment of behavior and 
personality disorders of children. Arch. Pediat., 
1941, 58, 176-193.—This is a discussion of 2 methods 
of treatment, direct and indirect, prepared in order 
to bring to the pediatrician “valid information 
regarding psychotherapeutic work with children.” 
Under indirect treatment topics discussed are 
parental contacts, environmental changes, and the 
use of socializing facilities. Under direct treatment 
are discussed basic concepts, aims, content of inter- 
view, and the patient-therapist relationship.—C. N. 
Cofer (George Washington). 

3644. Staehelin, J. E. Misshandeltes Kind. 
(An abused child.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1941, 7, 
187—196.—This is an account of inhuman treatment 
on the part of a mother that eventually led to the 
death of her son at the age of 44. The parents were 
not congenial, the child had been unwanted and 
was kept in a nursing home from birth to the age 
of 3 years. Taken back into the household he was 
subjected to an extremely rigorous “system” of 
education devised by the mother. Because he 
could not meet the standards laid down by this 
system, he was brutally beaten until death inter- 
vened. In analyzing the psychological aspects of 
the case, the author points out the ill-effects of too 
much popularization over the radio and in the press 
of theories and methods of child training, leading 
to the development in parents of “intellectual half- 
pictures instead of natural heart-pictures.”"—F. L. 
Goodenough (Minnesota). 


3645. Stirnimann, E. Psychologie des neuge- 
borenen Kindes. (Psychology of the newborn child.) 
Zurich & Leipzig: Rascher [ 1940? ].—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] This book deals specifi- 
cally with the behavior of the human infant during 
the first 14 days of life. The neonate is not simply a 
reflex machine; rather, even during the prenatal 
period, the mind of the child, though primitive in 
character, is structured. The newborn infant forms 
associations, thinks in simple terms, has feelings, 
must be granted a kind of primitive intelligence. 
Psychoanalytic theories of infant sexuality are not 
supported; erection of the penis, tumescene of the 


external genitalia, and the like are due to purely 
physiological causes. ‘There is no _ post-natal 
epigenesis but only development.’—F. L. Good- 
enough (Minnesota). 

3646. Thorner, M. W., & Pearson, G. H. J. 
Behavior disorders of intellectual origin occurring 
in childhood. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1940, 60, 1245- 
1251.—7 cases are reported in which behavior dis- 
orders developed because of “intellectual frustra- 
tion,” i.e. a disharmony between the intellectual 
capacity of the child and the provision of proper 
outlets for that capacity by the environment. 
Intellectually these children were found to be 
definitely superior. No evidence of marked anxiety 
was found. The emotional factors in these patients 
were regarded as secondary to the suppression of 
intellectual interests.— L. Long (Hunter). 

3647. Valentine, C. W. The difficult child and 
the problem of discipline. London: Methuen, 1940. 
Pp. 104. 4s.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] This treatment of the disciplinary control 
of abnormalities in character and behavior of children 
is based on a protest against the exaggerated tend- 
ency to ascribe all of the abnormalities of young 
children to sexual impulses. It is fallacious to as- 
sume that a child’s character is definitely formed 
during the first few years of life, or that a good en- 
vironment will make all children good. In the case 
of practical problems of discipline, training of 
children in the home, no less than in the school, is to 
be emphasized. The difficult parent, as well as the 
difficult child, is to be considered.—R. C. Strass- 
burger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 

3648. Wilson, M.T. Mental ages and social ages 
of normal and defective twins and siblings. Amer. 
J. ment. Def., 1941, 45, 374-379.—60 mental defec- 
tives, consisting of 15 pairs of twins (10 identical and 
5 fraternal) and 30 siblings (two children to a 
family), and 60 normal subjects, consisting of 15 
pairs of twins (7 identical and 8 fraternal) and 30 
siblings, were studied. Social ages were available 
on all and Binet MA's on the defectives. The follow- 
ing median intra-pair differences for identicals, fra- 
ternals, and siblings were found: for defectives with 
reference to mental abilities .08, .44, and .56, with 
reference to social competence .00, .50, and 1.40; 
for normals with reference to social competence .00, 
15, and 1.03—M. W. Kuenzel (Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, O.). 

3649. Wolf, A. W. M. The Em swed manual; a 
guide to the emotional development of young 
children. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1941. 
Pp. xix + 331. $2.50.—Common-sense answers to 
everyday questions offer a guide to an approach 
parents should take to their children’s problems. 
In so far as the author offers any formula for meeting 
children’s problems it is that parents should look at 
themselves as well as at their children to understand 
the emotional problems that arise—J. McV. Hunt 
(Brown). 


[See also abstracts 3297, 3311, 3347, 3348, 3375, 
3432, 3456, 3482, 3547, 3548, 3590. ] 
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